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Ihe  arguments  in  favor  of 
these  two  canned  products  are  strong  ones. 
Women  do  want  convenience.  They  do  want  to 
save  time  and  labor.  But  no  matter  how  strong 
these  sales  points,  the  whole  thing  boils  down 
to  this:  women  will  throw  convenience  to  the 
winds  if  the  flavor  and  texture  of  canned  pump¬ 
kin  or  squash  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be. 

Flavor  and  texture  mean  everything — and  they 
begin  right  in  the  field.  The  best  (whether  pump¬ 
kin  or  s({uash)  comes  from  growing  a  hard, 
sweet  variety  as  a  special  crop — and,  on  maturity, 
selecting  for  even  ripeness,  and  firm  (not  watery) 
golden  yellow  meat 

In  the  cannery,  cooking  should  continue  till  the 


pieces  are  soft  enough  to  poke  a  pencil  through. 
Then  the  pumpkin  or  squash  should  be  removed, 
and  after  excess  juice  has  been  squeezed  out, 
run  through  two  successive  cyclones. 

pumpkin  should  be  filled  in  enamel-lined  cans 

—and  at  a  temperature  never  less  than  180°. 
r-  • 

Afirst  grade  of  canned  pumpkin  or  squash  should 
have  a  fairly  heavy,  smooth  body;  be  evenly 
screened;  free  from  fiber;  uniform  in  color,  and 
with  no  separation  of  water.  If  you  are  having 
difficulty  achieving  any  one  of  these  very  impor¬ 
tant  goals,  perhaps  the  Research  Department  of 
the  American  Can  Company,  which  has  consid¬ 
erable  data  on  these  two  products,  can  help  you. 
We  shall  welcome  your  specific  inquiry. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 
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HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 


AND  VINER  FEEDERS 


FOR  BETTER  PACKS  OF  PEAS  AT  GREATER  PROFITS 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  WISCONSIN 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Ideal  Vinerst  Viner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and 
Chain  Adjusters 


ESTABLISHED  1880 


INCORPORATED  1S24 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILUON  CANS  PER  YEAR 


MAIN  OFFICE 


BALTIMOR^MD. 
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TRIMMER  ^UTTCR  COMPOUND  APrnCR».*ORYCR  CLOSiNC  MACHine  SCROLL  OMEAR*.  AUTO  PRESS  **•  CURLER 

FOR  flLLCD CANS  wo*  ©om**.* 

A  Cameron  Automatic  Line — Producing  300  Cans  Per  Minute. 

It  is  adjustable  for  cans  of  different  sizes  from  No.1  to  No.  3. 

We  build  five  styles  of  Closing  Machines 


I 


Three  of  these  closing  machines 
are  adjustable  for  cans  of 
sizes  from  No.  1  to  No.  3. 


No.  104  Rotary 
Double  Seamer 
or 

ClosingMachinc, 


The  other  two  are  ad¬ 
justable  for  cans 
from  No.  1.  to 
gallon  size. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 


240  N.  Ashland  Avenue 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


‘rom  QOA.%T  to  COAST 


November  tl,  19S2 


NEW  YORK 
100  E.  42nd  Str—t 


CHICAGO 

111  W.  Washington  Stro«t 


^/Lake  your  fall 
packs  look  their  best 


E.  G.  BARNES 
Assistant  District 
Sales  Manager 
Baltimore 


Appearance  is  often  the 
deciding  factor  in  the 
M  choice  of  Canned  Foods 
j  ■  by  the  modern  house- 

i Reason  enough, 
why  more  Canners  each 
X  protect  the  quality 

'  and  appearance  of  their 

fall  packs  of  Pumpkin,  Squash,  Beets,  etc., 
by  packing  in  Continental  Enamel  Lined 
Cans.  The  wide-spread  publicity  of  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Enamel  Lined  Cans  plus 
inviting  appearance  of  can  and  contents 
when  opened  are  substantial  sales  assets 
for  any  Brand.  Continental’s  Research 
Laboratories  have  much  valuablecanning 
information  available  on  all  the  fall 
packs  r  .  .  it’s  yours  for  the  asking. 


J.  F.  COLE 
District  Sales  Mari' 
ager,  Baltimore 


S.  P.  SIMMONS,  JR. 
Sales  Representative 
Baltimore 


R.  V.  LAYTON 
Sales  Representa¬ 
tive,  Hurlock 


GUY  BOLLINGER 
Sales  Representa¬ 
tive,  Baltimore 


J.  H.  CRAWFORD 
Assistant  District 
Sales  Manager 
Jacksonville 


C.  E.  McCORMICK 
Sales  Representa¬ 
tive,  Jacksonville 


D.  V.  WILEY 
Sales  Representative 
Roanoke 


L.  W.  ORR 
Sales  Representa' 
tlve,  Baltimore 


R.  J.  OWEN 
Sales  Representa¬ 
tive,  Bedford 


Helping  build 
GREATER  CONTINENTAL 


they  are  backed  by  the  highest  quality  of 
cans  perfected  thru  28  years  of  experience 
.  .  .  the  fastest  and  easiest  change-over 
closing  machines  in  the  Industry  .  .  .  and 
the  excellent  work  being  accomplished 
thru  the  Research  Department,  enable 
them  to  render  greater  service  to  Con¬ 
tinental  customers,  at  all  times. 


Continental’s  present  place  in  the  Industry 
is  a  tribute  to  the  high  standards  of  quality 
of  products  and  the  service  rendered  by  the 
experienced  men  in  its  various  Sales  Divi¬ 
sions.  Pictured  above  are  the  men  who 
are  so  capably  serving  Canners  in  our 
Baltimore  Sales  District. 

Their  knowledge  and  experience  on  spe¬ 
cific  Canners’  problems,  plus  the  fact  that 


tOVriNKNiALC  AN(  o 
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iCClIly  wholesome  food  requires 
clean,  bright,  tight  cans.  That’s  why 
you’ll  find  signs  similar  to  this  con¬ 
spicuously  displayed  in  the  Manufac¬ 
turing  Departments  of  Continental 
plants.  Every employeeiscontinuously 
impressed  that  Continental  cans  must 
be  kept  clean.  This,  plus  constant  in¬ 
spection  and  improved  methods  of 
handling^  assure  Continental  custom¬ 
ers  of  high  quality,  clean,  bright  cans 
suitable  for  the  finest  of  foods. 


Aeroplane  view  of  one  of  the  39  great  Continental  Plants,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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EDITORIALS 

Thanksgiving — Once  more  the  day  of  national 
Thanksgiving  rolls  around,  and  how  much  we 
have  to  be  thankful  for,  all  of  us  have!  Thankful 
that  this  present  depression  ended  a  period  of  moral 
and  financial  decay;  that  things  are  not  worse  than 
they  are,  and  that  hope  remains  as  firm  as  ever  in  the 
breasts  of  all  men  worth  while;  that  charity  and  com¬ 
passion  for  a  fellow  human  being  are  still  evident  on 
every  side;  that  an  utter  selfishness  which  threatened 
to  engulf  our  whole  country  and  population  has  been 
checked. 

That  is  the  spiritual  side,  the  kind  that  endures  for¬ 
ever;  but  there  are  plentiful  causes  for  thanksgiving 
from  the  material,  animal  side,  and  you  know  them. 
The  poverty,  hunger  and  suffering  so  evident  in  all 
sections — and  which  have  come  from  avarice,  greed  and 
selfishness — ^have  been  the  means  of  calling  up  in  you 
the  better  side  of  your  nature,  and  making  you  see 
more  clearly  the  great  blessings  you  have  had  and 
still  have.  It  has  taught  you  to  appreciate  them.  We 
learn  through  suffering,  and  we  will  be  the  better  for 
it. 

But  what  a  wonderful  world  this  would  be  if  we 
could  drive  selfishness  out  of  it !  Did  you  ever  know  any 
selfish  person  who  held  anyone’s  respect,  much  less 
love?  Is  there  anything  more  thoroughly  disgusting 
than  a  selfish  person?  And  per  contra,  who  wins  such 
real,  undying  admiration  as  the  unselfish  person:  the 
one  who  is  ever  and  always  considerate  of  others; 
polite  to  everybody;  ready  to  go  out  of  his  way  to 
help  or  to  serve,  and  above  all  to  keep  another  from 
being  wounded.  Yes,  that’s  it,  the  real,  old  style  gen¬ 
tleman  or  gentlewoman.  They  stand  out  like  veritable 
shafts  of  light  piercing  the  very  heavens,  the  admired 
of  all.  Wonder  why,  then,  that  more  of  us  do  not  strive 
to  acquire  that  wonderful  trait?  It  is  a  priceless  gift, 
which,  however,  everyone  can  acquire. 

The  writer  had  the  good  fortune  to  witness,  over 
several  years,  the  actions  of  a  frail  young  woman,  a 
trained  nurse,  who,  despite  the  twelve  long  hours 
per  day  or  night  at  the  side  of  the  patient’s  bed,  never 
seemed  too  tired  to  do  anything  for  others.  Coming  off 
a  troublesome  case,  requiring  her  every  moment’s  at¬ 
tention  from  7  in  the  morning  until  7  at  night,  often 
without  time  or  chance  to  eat  (for  such  are  the  out¬ 


rageous  hours  of  professional  nurseing)  she  would  go 
at  once  to  the  bedside  of  another  patient  desperately 
ill  and  unable  to  afford  a  nurse,  and  spend  the  nigh^ 
there,  in  more  ceaseless  attention,  and  then  back  onto 
the  hospital  case  the  next  morning  without  a  wink  of 
sleep,  but  without  a  show  of  anything  but  pleasure. 
And  not  once,  but  it  seemed  her  continual  occupation, 
and  joy.  We  have  all  seen  that  in  the  little  sisters  in 
the  hospitals,  working  without  a  cent’s  pay,  always 
kind,  patient,  smiling,  apparently  never  tired,  and  we 
have  passed  it  off  “as  their  vocation.”  But  this  little 
woman  was  in  the  world,  earning  her  living,  and  in 
the  hardest  work  that  a  human  being  can  do.  So  the 
writer  came  to  call  her,  in  his  own  mind,  a  little  sister 
of  Mercy,  as  she  was,  and  is,  in  fact,  though  not  a 
member  of  that  Order. 

By  mere  chance  we  ran  across  at  least  one  source  of 
her  inspiration.  It  is  a  free-hand  water  coloring,  with 
the  poem  below.  See  if  you  do  not  see  in  this  the  epi¬ 
tome  of  Christianity,  and  the  formula  that  would 
change  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  The  author  is 
unknown,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
one  of  those  very  Sisters  of  Mercy  to  whom  we  have 
referred  above.  Here  it  is ;  her  formula : 

“OTHERS” 

Lord,  help  me  to  live  from  day  to  day. 

In  such  a  self-forgetful  way. 

That  even  when  I  kneel  to  pray. 

My  prayer  may  be  for  “others.” 

Help  me  in  all  the  work  I  do. 

Ever  to  be  sincere  and  true. 

Knowing  that  all  I  do  for  You, 

Must  needs  be  done  for  “others.” 

Let  self  be  crucified  and  slain. 

And  buried  deep ;  and  all  in  vain. 

My  efforts  be  to  rise  again. 

Unless  to  live  for  “others.” 

And  when  my  work  on  earth  is  done. 

And  my  new  work  in  Heaven  begun. 

May  I  Wget  the  crown  I’ve  won. 

While  thinking  still  of  “others.” 

“Others,”  Lord,  yes  “For  others” 

May  this  my  motto  be : 

Help  me  to  live  for  “others,” 

That  I  may  live  for  Thee. 
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Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to  use  the  columns  of 
The  Canning  Trade  for  inquiries  and  discussions  among  them¬ 
selves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sections  are  desired,  but 
anonymous  letters  will  be  ignored. 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Canning  Trade,  Bal¬ 
timore,  M».  Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor. 
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Foreign  -------  5.00 
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Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md.,  as  second-class  matter. 


Imagine  a  family,  a  firm,  an  office  or  an  industry 
built  on  that  formula,  and  you  have  a  glimpse  of — 
heaven.  Or  take  the  opposite:  the  family,  the  firm, 
the  office  or  the  industry  where  the  formula  is  “every¬ 
body  for  himself,”  “Fll  get  mine,”  and  you  know  that 
you  have  not  a  glimpse  of,  but  you  have — ^hell. 

Thanksgiving!  That  there  are  so  many  fine  people 
in  the  world,  and  that  you  are  engaged  in  such  a 
splendid,  humanitarian  business — ^helping  feed  the 
world  with  good  food. 

VIEWING  EXPORTS  —  About  the  first  of  this 
month  we  received  a  tabulated  record  of  the  exports 
of  canned  vegetables,  during  September,  1932,  and 
there  are  some  interesting  studies  in  it.  In  the  first 
place  there  are  a  whole  lot  more  canned  foods  exported 
than  many  of  you  might  imagine.  And  in  the  second 
place,  and  more  important,  these  exports  have  a  de¬ 
cided  effect  upon  canned  food  sales  in  this  country: 
they  decrease  the  visible  supply  quite  materially.  There 
has  been  a  rush  on  the  part  of  England  to  get  in  good 
supplies  of  the  mainly  wanted  canned  foods,  mostly 
fruits,  before  their  new  tariff  goes  into  effect,  and 
most  of  that  increase  took  place  in  September,  and  the 
pace  it  not  expected  to  keep  up.  But  it  shows  the 
tastes  of  our  world  customers,  and  that  should  be  re¬ 
corded.  These  are  all  canned  foods: 

Asparagus — Every  country  in  the  list,  beginning 
with  Belgium  and  ending  with  the  Canary  Islands, 
took  some  canned  asparagus,  with  the  exception  of 
about  a  half  dozen,  and  when  you  know  that  there  are 
74  separate  countries  covered  in  this  tabulation,  you 
can  realize  the  extent.  The  United  Kingdom  took 
55,421  pounds,  valued  at  $6,404;  Japan  took  50,543 
pounds,  valued  at  $5,316,  and  the  Union  of  South 


Africa  took  43,383  pounds,  valued  at  $5,125.  That  in 
itself  constitutes  universal  distribution.  The  total  ex¬ 
ports  amounted  to  478,458  pounds,  valued  at  $58,743. 
In  addition  to  this  there  were  shipped  to  Hawaii  and 
Porto  Rico,  21,894  pounds,  and  4,187  pounds,  respec¬ 
tively. 

Baked  Beans — Guage  up  well  with  other  canned 
foods,  but  are  far  short  of  asparagus  on  widespread 
distribution.  Of  the  427,303  pounds,  the  United  King¬ 
dom  took  360,000  pounds,  all  other  countries  that  took 
any  being  small  amounts. 

Corn — This  item  ran  along  with  baked  beans  as  to 
the  countries  calling  for  it.  However  Panama  made 
the  heaviest  purchases,  amounting  to  12,824  pounds, 
and  next  to  that  was  Argentina  with  10,800  pounds, 
China  5,275  pounds,  the  total  corn  exports  being 
67,354  pounds,  valued  at  $4,562.  Hawaii  took  almost 
as  much  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  51,131  pounds. 

Peas — This  item  followed  the  route  of  canned  com. 
The  United  Kingdom  took  5,430  pounds,  whereas  it 
took  8,704  pounds  of  corn ;  Panama  took  18,198  pounds 
of  peas,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  10,985  pounds.  The 
total  export  of  peas  was  slightly  short  of  corn,  being 
65,753  pounds,  valued  at  $5,921.  Hawaii  took  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  86,924  pounds,  valued  at 
$6,988. 

Soups — 35  of  the  74  countries  took  canned  soups, 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador  leading  all  others  with 
57,377  pounds,  Panama  running  next  with  17,935 
pounds,  and  China  third  with  13,740  pounds,  more 
world  wide  distribution.  The  total  exports  of  soups 
was  152,114  pounds,  worth  $17,218.  In  addition, 
Hawaii  took  69,712  pounds. 

Tomatoes — This  item  ran  about  like  soups,  but  of 
the  total  of  260,169  pounds,  worth  $13,324,  the  United 
Kingdom  took  184,200  pounds,  Panama  36,352  pounds, 
and  the  others  all  small  amounts.  A  few  went  into 
Liberia,  Algeria  and  Tunis,  very  few  to  South  Amer¬ 
ican  countries. 

Other  canned  vegetables  spread  themselves  pretty 
well  over  the  universe,  amounting  in  all  to  163,634 
pounds,  worth  $11,983. 

Our  California  correspondent  refers  to  the  exports 
of  canned  fruits,  mostly  from  California,  and  you  are 
referred  to  that  report  in  this  issue.  The  total  export 
of  canned  vegetables  is  not  imposing  in  either  tonnage 
or  dollars,  but  it  shows  a  gradual  growing  throughout 
the  world,  a  thing  that  could  not  have  been  said  a  few 
years  ago. 

America,  and  the  United  States  in  particular,  re¬ 
mains  the  great  consumer  of  canned  foods,  running 
well  above  six  billion  cans  per  year,  and  it  is  growing 
and  it  will  continue  to  grow.  As  more  people  learn 
about  canned  foods  they  eat  more,  and  bring  others  to 
follow  their  example,  and  soon  the  whole  populace  will 
demand  their  foods  in  cans,  for  the  protection  it  insures 
in  freshness,  safety  from  possible  innoculation  or 
contamination  and  their  “ever-readiness.” 
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PHILLIPS  CAS  COMPASY 

Manufacturers  of  (Packers  Saniiartj  Gans 


. .  division  of  ike  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKIIVG  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Trackers  of  J?hiHips  Delicious  Qualiltf  Canned  ffoo^s 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLASD,  C.S.A. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Conners'  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  p>ossess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


Zastrow  Round  Disc  Exhauster 


Better  because  it  embodies  features  suitable  to 
every  CANNER. 

Simple,  Rigid,  Durable,  Get-At-Able,  gives  unin¬ 
terrupted  service. 

Cans  are  transferred  on  smooth  machined  discs 
by  friction  (No  gear  teeth  disc  to  tip  and  jam 
cans). 

Saves  steam.  Saves  space. 

ZASTROW  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Manafaelarert 

Foot  Thames  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


A  N  Ohio  canner  writes : 

/■A  “It  seems  to  me  you  have  in  the  past  classified 
/  \  various  types  of  outlets  in  the  distribution  of  gro¬ 

ceries.  After  the  first  of  the  year  we  will  be  more  active 
in  a  sales  way  and  I  wish  you  would ^  outline  for  us  again, 
the  principal  classes  of  distributors.  I  want  to  plan  on  con¬ 
centrating  my  sales  work  as  far  as  possible  on  one  or  two 
of  these.” 

The  distribution  of  canned  foods  falls  into  two  main 
groups,  Wholesale  Grocers  and  Chains.  These  may 
be  well  subdivided  as  follows: 

A.  Wholesale  Grocers. 

(1)  Service  jobbers. 

(2)  Retail  owned  wholesale  houses. 

(3)  Jobbers  cooperating  with  a  group  of  retailers 
but  not  members  of  a  chain  having  national 
headquarters. 

(4)  Cash  and  Carry  jobbers. 

B.  Chains. 

(1)  National  chains. 

(2)  Local  or  semi -local  chains. 

(3)  Voluntary  chains  with  national  headquarters. 

Some  reader  will  disagree  with  me  at  once  and  say 
voluntary  chains  are  to  be  considered  as  a.  part  of  the 
independent  retail  and  wholesale  grocer  set  up.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  their  members  and  promoters  like 
to  regard  them  as  such,  leading  authorities  in  the 
field  place  them  in  the  independent  picture.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  average  canner  wishing  to  sell  them, 
voluntary  chains  are  just  as  essentially  a  buying  trust 
as  are  the  larger  and  older  so  called  “Chains.”  Any 
canner  ever  attempting  to  sell  his  factory  label  to 
national  headquarters  of  a  voluntary  chain  will  agree 
with  me  at  once. 

In  the  past  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  list  members 
of  these  various  wholesale  groups  as  such,  assuming 
that  the  old  fashioned  wholesale  grocer  with  no  en¬ 
tangling  alliances  was  in  a  majority.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  may  still  be  in  the  majority.  It  is  true  when 
you  are  able  to  locate  one  who  is  functioning  as  one 
should  he  is  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  principals  with 
whom  he  does  business;  but  in  the  main  this  type  of 
wholesale  grocer  is  passing  from  the  picture  for  the 
time  being  at  least.  Certainly  he  does  not  distribute 
the  majority  of  grocery  tonnage  sold  in  the  East  and 
middle  West  at  least. 


Retail  owned  wholesale  grocery  houses  usually  are 
volume  distributors.  They  are  well  managed,  their 
support  should  be  cherished  and  their  development 
encouraged  as  long  as  they  operate  as  they  are  doing 
at  present.  The  particular  feature  of  their  operation, 
offering  most  to  the  canner  who  ties  up  with  them,  is 
that  they  offer  a  definite  advertising  service  separate 
and  apart  from  price  and  price  concessions.  Losely 
managed  and  supervised  as  they  are,  they  are  still 
able,  in  the  main,  to  give  concrete  support  to  any  line 
which  they  stock  with  that  idea  in  mind. 

Jobbers  cooperating  with  a  retail  group,  but  not 
connected  with  a  national  chain  of  voluntary  stores, 
are  apparently  increasing  in  number.  Their  business 
is  akin  to  that  of  the  old  line  jobber  but  such  cooper¬ 
ating  wholesalers  are  usually  quite  alive  to  the  needs 
of  their  customers  at  present,  they  seem  to  have 
plenty  of  sales  and  advertising  push  in  their  makeup 
and  are  increasing  materially  the  volume  sales  of 
those  principals  working  closely  with  them. 

A  wholesale  grocer  operating  cash  and  carry  houses, 
service  warehouses  and  supporting  a  cooperating 
group  of  retailers,  as  well  as  operating  a  voluntary 
chain  warehouse,  is  the  authority  for  the  statement 
that  their  business  is  about  evenly  divided  between 
cash  and  carry  and  service  type. 

Cash  and  carry  jobbers  certainly  offer  no  encourage¬ 
ment  to  canners  attempting  to  establish  distribution 
on  a  better  than  average  line  of  canned  food  priced  to 
show  a  little  profit  or  to  allow  support  in  the  market. 
If  your  goods  enjoy  consumer  demand  and  retail  ac¬ 
ceptance,  if  the  housewife  wants  them  and  the  retail 
grocer  must  carry  them,  the  cash  and  carry  jobber  will 
move  a  quantity  for  you  and  apparently  to  your  advan¬ 
tage  because  his  margin  of  profit  is  enough  lower  than 
that  of  the  old  line  jobber  and  his  operating  costs 
enough  lower  as  well,  to  enable  him  to  make  lower 
prices  to  the  trade  and  they,  of  course,  to  the  consumer. 
Thus  consumption  is  supposed  to  be  increased.  This 
does  not  always  follow,  however.  Service  jobbers  ren¬ 
dering  you  a  sales  service  and  fulfilling  the  function 
of  a  banker  to  the  retail  grocer  do  not  always  take 
kindly  to  those  articles  sold  to  the  cash  and  carry 
jobber  or  to  the  mail  order  grocer.’ 

If  you  are  selling  on  a  price  basis,  looking  for  sales 
only  and  not  attempting  to  build  a  continuing  business 
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CANNERS’  SEEDS 

PEAS  BEANS  CORN 

DEPENDABLE  BEET  SEED 
Best  Stocks  Best  Prices 

A  Complete  Line  of  all  Canners*  and 
and  Picklers’  Seeds 

# 

Quotations  and  Samples  on  Request 
Growins  Stations  Throughout  America 
Shipping  Points  at  Convenient  Centers 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons 

Milford,  Conn. 

^ranches : 

Toledo,  O.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Mercedes,  Tex. 


Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 

Fire  Insurance 
for  the 

Canning  Industry 
at  the 

Lowest  possible 
net  cost  consistent 
with  Sound  Protection 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


This  STERLING 
SIGN  oF  QUALITY 
is  on  all  SPRAGUE-SELLS  Machines. 

It  MEANS 

Sturdy,  Reliable  Canning  Machinery. 

COMPLETE  SERVICE — Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment  for  ALL  Canned  Foods. 

A  Producing  Organization  Second 
To  None. 

Buy  fhe  best.  Increase  your 

profits  with  SPRAGUE-SELLS  machines. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Dio.  of  Food  Machinery  Corp. 

Hoopeston,  Illinois 


Exclusive  Sales  Agents 
for 
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in  a  market,  sell  to  the  cash  and  carry  jobbers.  If 
entering  a  market  for  the  first  time,  however,  I  would 
sell  the  cash  and  carry  jobber  last  of  all  and  not  at  all 
unless  certain  none  of  my  supporting  wholesalers 
would  object  in  the  least. 

While  I  did  not  list  them  in  the  first  part  of  this 
article,  in  some  markets,  wagon  jobbers  are  taking  on 
a  line  of  canned  foods  in  tin  and  glass.  Where  they 
are  already  interested  in  such  items,  they  offer  a  good 
outlet  for  profitable  sales  but  when  sold  for  the  first 
time  they  are  quite  apt  to  become  discouraged  with 
handling  a  “heavy”  line  for  a  number  of  reasons: 
the  trucks  may  not  be  able  to  carry  enough  cases  of 
your  line  in  a  day  to  make  the  load  profitable  to  them, 
profit  margins  are  less  than  on  lines  better  adapted  to 
sale  and  delivery  by  wagons  carrying  a  limited  number 
of  lines. 

We  now  come  to  the  chains  as  such. 

Maybe  a  half  dozen  canners  in  the  United  States 
have  hopes  of  selling  national  chains  their  factory 
labels.  Such  sales  are  made  because  of  created  demand 
or  strong  local  demand.  As  a  rule  you  expect  to  sell 
the  national  chain  only  under  their  label.  Authorities 
check  at  present  a  trend  away  from  private  labels. 
Your  avenue  of  approach  should  be  for  the  sale  of 
your  goods  under  your  label  if  you  can  evidence  any 
demand  at  all  in  the  market.  With  such  a  situation  it 
is  up  to  you  to  introduce  your  goods  into  the  nearest 
warehouse  now  handling  them  under  your  label.  This 
has  been  done,  it  can  be  done  again. 

Local  or  semi-local  chains  offer  more  promise  of 
profitable  sales  wherever  a  brand  has  been  established 
or  where  a  canner  is  anxious  to  make  sales  under  his 
factory  labels  and,  who  is  not?  Frankly,  I  see  more 
and  more  of  jobbers’  labels  in  canned  foods  being  sold 
in  chains,  both  local  and  national. 

In  this  matter  of  selling  chains,  aim  high,  be  of 
good  courage!  Approach  each  chain  buyer  with  the 
firm  thought  in  mind  you  are  going  to  sell  him  under 
your  factory  label.  You  may  be  surprised  when  you 
do  but  it  is  being  done. 

The  two  largest  national  voluntary  chains  talk  very 
nicely  to  you  about  what  a  job  they  can  do  for  you 
if  you  will  work  with  them  on  your  own  label,  if  they 
will  consider  it  at  all,  and  usually  deliver  a  disappoint¬ 
ing  amount  of  support  if  any. 

The  next  two  in  size  among  voluntary  chains  are 
more  easily  approached  and  will  in  some  measure  take 
on  and  creditably  promote  the  sale  of  a  packer’s  label. 

If  I  were  seriously  considering  concentrating  my 
sales  of  my  own  brands  in  one  or  two  channels,  I 
would  attempt  first  of  all  to  sell  all  the  retail  owned 
wholesale  grocery  houses  in  my  logical  area  of  dis¬ 
tribution. 

I  would  next  try  and  sell  all  the  wholesale  grocers  I 
could  who  are  working  with  a  selected  group  of  retail 
grocers  but  without  national  affiliations. 

Next  on  my  list  to  sell  would  be  the  service  jobber 
and  next  the  local  chain. 

If  any  of  our  readers  wish  names  of  typical  firms 
representing  each  class  of  distributor  analyzed  in  this 
article  we  will  be  glad  to  furnish  them  promptly. 

We’ll  be  glad  to  have  your  inquiries. 


FRANK  E.  POSTLES  DEAD 

HE  BRAKELEY’S,  INC.,  Milford,  Del.,  report  the 
death,  on  October  25th,  of  Frank  E.  Postles,  of 
their  company.  He  died  at  Lake  City,  Fla. 

Mr.  Postles  was  one  of  the  quiet,  gentlemanly  men 
who  mads  friends  of  everyone  he  met,  and  the  kind 
the  industry  can  least  afford  to  lose. 

BUYS  ORLANDO  CANNING  COMPANY 

F.  SHAVER  announces  to  the  trade  that  he  has 
purchased  the  real  estate,  equipment  and  assets, 

♦  including  the  right  to  use  the  trade  name  “Heart 
of  Florida  Brand,”  goodwill  and  labels  of  the  Orlando 
Canning  Company,  Orlando,  Florida. 

The  plant  will  be  operated  by  Mr.  Shaver  this  season 
for  the  packing  of  grapefruit,  grapefruit  juice  and 
orange  juice  which  will  be  ready  for  delivery  after 
December  1st. 

CANNED  FRUIT  INDUSTRY  ADVANCES  IN 
CANADA 

EMARKABLE  strides  have  been  made  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  canned  fruit  and  vegetable 
industry  in  Canada  during  the  past  few  years, 
according  to  the  industrial  department  of  the  Canadian 
National  Railways.  Since  1921,  the  number  of  plants 
have  increased  from  270  to  278,  the  capital  invested 
from  $23,558,689  to  $48,152,325  and  the  number  of 
employes  from  3,577  to  6,329,  The  sum  paid  in  salaries 
and  wages  has  risen  from  $3,150,564  to  $4,509,377; 
the  value  of  materials  used  has  increased  from 
$12,005,946  to  $18,668,100  and  the  value  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  has  jumped  from  $20,967,476  to  $32,572,580.  The 
industry  has  supplied  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the 
domestic  requirements. 

TRI-STATE  TOMATO  PACK 

By  Frank  M.  Shook 

154  Tri-state  tomato  canners  out  of  the  218  oper¬ 
ating  this  year  make  the  following  reports  of  their 
packs  and  spot  holdings : 

PACK— Cases 

other 

No.  Is  No.  2s  No.  No.  3s  No.  10s  Sizes  Totals 

Maryland.  118 . 308,459  2,103,184  44,650  285,470  332,195  4,703  3,080,661 

Delaware,  20 .  195,387  104,167  89,900  389,454 

New  Jersey,  16 .  51,260  10,600  31,000  97,020  189,780 

Totals  . 308,459  2,361,831  65,160  420,637  519,116  4,703  3,659,895 

SPOT  HOLDINGS— Cases 

other 

No.  Is  No.  2s  No.  2>'is  No.  3s  No.  10s  Sizes  Totals 

Maryland,  118 .  88,782  944,378  11,485  113,651  134,664  484  1,293,344 

Delaware,  20 .  130,425  69,171  65,828  246,424 

New  Jersey,  16 . .  36,900  900  30,576  69,226  127,602 

Totals  .  88,782  1,111,703  12,385  203,398  249,618  484  1,666,370 

Of  the  above  canners  135  reported  their  packs  for 
both  1932  and  1931  as  follows: 

Cases 


No.  Is  No.  28  No.  2^8  No.  38  No.  10s  Sizes  Totals 

1932  . 286,837  1,746,317  47,671  299,731  421,061  4,703  2,804,220 

Other 

1931  .  74,961  1,072,334  47,267  227,163  380,609  6,102  1,808,316 
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No  Slump  in  Enforcement  of  Food 
and  Drugs  Act—  Says  u.  s.  d.  a. 


Economic  conditions  restricted  the  output  of 
manufactured  foods,  medicines,  and  drugs  last 
year,  but  did  not  lighten  the  task  of  enforcing 
the  national  pure  food  and  drug  law,  says  W.  G.  Camp¬ 
bell,  chief  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  in 
his  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1932,  made  public  Novem¬ 
ber  14th.  The  value  of  the  year’s  output  of  canned 
foods  alone  was  $745,000,000,  and  the  value  of  phar¬ 
maceuticals  and  proprietary  remedies  was  more  than 
$400,000,000.  These  figures  do  not  give  a  complete 
measure  of  the  task,  since  the  food  and  drug  law 
applies  equally  to  all  foods  and  drugs  shipped  in  inter¬ 
state,  import,  and  export  commerce.  The  Administra¬ 
tion  enforces  five  other  acts,  but  the  food  and  drug 
law  is  the  most  important. 

In  the  year  the  Administration  collected  38,815 
samples  of  foods  and  drugs.  The  total  included  an 
unusually  large  number  of  samples  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  examined  for  possible  residues  of  poisonous 
sprays.  Prosecutions  under  the  act  numbered  1.307 : 
seizures  of  violative  goods,  1,260 — a  total  of  2,567 
actions.  The  Administration  examined  10,316  samples 
of  imported  foods  and  drugs  and  detained  3,744  of  the 
shipments. 

An  important  legal  action  of  the  year  involved  a 
Government  seizure  of  a  medicinal  product,  “B.  &  M.,” 
for  external  use,  manufactured  and  shipped  by  the 
F.  E.'  Rollins  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  The  case  was 
hotly  contested.  The  Government  alleged  that  “B.  & 
M.,”  a  liniment  consisting  essentially  of  water,  tur¬ 
pentine,  ammonia,  and  egg,  was  falsely  and  fraudu¬ 
lently  labeled  in  that  it  was  recommended  for  such 
serious  diseases  as  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  bronchitis, 
influenza,  etc.,  for  which  such  a  preparation  could  have 
no  therapeutic  merit.  The  Government  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  many  witnesses,  including  leading  medical 
authorities.  These  testified  that  “B.  &  M.”  could  have 
no  remedial  value  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  men¬ 
tioned  on  the  label.  Witnesses  for  the  claimant  in¬ 
cluded  one  medical  man,  an  employee  of  the  company, 
and  laymen  who  testified  to  “cures”  of  maladies  from 
which,  the  Government  proved  in  some  instances,  they 
were  still  suffering.  The  jury  upheld  the  Government’s 
seizure  of  the  liniment.  This  decision  and  the  court’s 
charge  to  the  jury  in  the  case  are  considered  to  be  of 
highest  importance  to  the  Administration  in  its  con¬ 
tinued  enforcement  of  drug-control  provision  of  the 
law,  according  to  Mr.  Campbell. 

Other  important  litigations  covered  interstate  ship¬ 
ments  of  substandard  anaesthetic  ether,  dentifrices 


falsely  and  fraudulently  labeled  as  useful  in  the  cure 
of  pyorrhea,  an  inhalant  recommended  for  colds  and 
diseases  of  the  nasal  passages,  an  asthma  and  hay 
fever  medicine,  and  poisonous  “ginger  jake.” 

Two  offenders  responsible  for  the  original  manu¬ 
facture  and  distribution  of  the  poisonous  Jamaica 
ginger,  shipped  from  Boston,  which  caused  the  first 
outbreak  of  “ginger-jake”  paralysis,  were  brought  to 
trial  under  charges  of  conspiracy  to  violate  the  food 
and  drugs  act  and  the  prohibition  act.  Members  of  a 
second  group  were  indicted  in  New  York  City  in  May, 
1932.  In  addition,  criminal  prosecutions  under  the 
food  and  drugs  act  against  the  Boston  shippers  and 
against  seven  other  secondary  interstate  distributors 
of  poisonous  Jamaica  ginger  were  brought  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion,  all  actions  resulting  in  fines.  The  smallness  of  the 
fines  imposed  in  these  instances,  says  Mr.  Campbell, 
is  illustrative  of  the  causes  which  prompted  the  de¬ 
partment  to  ask  for  amendments  to  the  food  and  drugs 
act  authorizing  heavier  penalties. 

The  Administration  sampled  and  analyzed  numerous 
lots  of  fruits  and  vegetables  to  detect  possible  presence 
of  poisonous  chemical  sprays — particularly  “cabbage 
and  celery  shipped  from  Southeastern  States — and 
seized  40  consignments  of  cabbage,  26  of  celery,  and 
various  lots  of  vecretables.  of  apples,  pears,  and  other 
fruits.  “This  work,  together  with  the  active  coopera¬ 
tion  of  State  officials,  unquestionably  prevented  cases 
of  poisoning.”  Mr.  Campbell  says. 

As  in  1931  and  1930,  no  case  of  botulism  from  com¬ 
mercially  packed  foods  was  reported. 

Surveys  of  fresh  and  canned  fish  were  continued 
and  resulted  in  51  seizures  of  canned  salmon,  and  in 
seizure  of  8,020. cases  of  canned  shrimp.  Sales  of 
tullibees,  bluefin  herring,  and  other  fresh  water  fish, 
adultered  with  parasites,  were  prevented. 

“Fraudulent  claims  regarding  the  curative  values 
of  medical  products  have  always  been  regarded  by  the 
Administration  as  a  definite  public-health  menace.” 
says  Mr.  Campbell.  “The  Administration  seized  285 
stocks  of  falsely  and  fraudulently  labeled  proprietary 
remedies.  Prosecutions  were  instituted  in  298  cases.” 
Antiseptics  were  examined,  and  39  stocks  seized,  and 
33  consignments  of  misbranded  dentifrices,  labeled 
with  remedial  claims  for  pyorrhea  and  other  oral  dis¬ 
orders,  were  libeled.  The  quality  of  anaesthetic  ether 
on  the  market  has  improved,  but  19  stocks  which  failed 
to  meet  the  standards  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  were 
seized.  A  resurvey  of  all  drugs  defined  in  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary  was  begun,  and 
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more  than  1,600  samples,  the  output  of  160  manu¬ 
facturers,  were  collected.  “In  general,”  Mr.  Campbell 
comments,  “these  products  show  a  gratifying  degree 
of  compliance  with  the  standards.” 

The  Administration  was  active  in  protecting  farmers 
against  the  sale  of  falsely  and  fraudulently  labeled 
veterinary  medicines,  and  seized  14  products  labeled 
as  preventives  and  treatments  for  serious  diseases  of 
farm  stock  and  poultry.  Seven  prosecutions  were 
instituted. 

A  total  of  1,678  insecticides  for  use  as  sprays  or 
dusts  in  the  control  of  crop,  livestock,  and  household 
pests,  were  analyzed  during  the  year  and  49  cases 
were  reported  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  Ad¬ 
ministration  sampled  181  import  consignments,  and 
found  32  in  conflict  with  provisions  of  the  statute. 
The  Administration  conducted  field  tests  of  various 
insecticides  and  fungicides. 

In  administering  the  caustic  poison  act,  a  resurvey 
of  the  field  disclosed  that  some  manufacturers  had 
failed  to  heed  suggestions  for  labeling  and  6  shipments 
were  seized.  Activities  under  the  import  milk  act 
included  the  inspection  of  84  milk  plants  and  465  dairy 
farms  in  Canada.  Products  from  12  farms  were  em¬ 
bargoed  and  six  farms  were  released  from  previous 
embargoes. 

There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  total  quantity  of 
tea  offered  for  entry  into  the  United  States.  More  than 
90  million  pounds  were  examined  and  about  90,300 
pounds  rejected.  The  Administration  graded  144,461 
barrels  and  drums  of  rosin  in  the  course  of  operations 
under  the  Federal  naval  stores  act. 

GOOD  NEWS  FOR  THANKSGIVING— LARGE 
TURKEY  CROP  THIS  YEAR 

HE  Delaware  turkey  crop  is  about  20  per  cent 
larger  than  last  year,  according  to  reports  of 
growers  to  Richard  C.  Ross,  agricultural  statis¬ 
tician  for  Delaware.  .The  survey  was  made  about 
October  1.  Increased  numbers  are  general  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  in  all  of  the  32  States  making  re¬ 
ports  except  Illinois.  The  total  number  in  the  country 
is  about  13  per  cent  greater  than  last  year. 

Growers  report  that  about  44  per  c^nt  of  the  turkeys 
will  be  ready  for  Thanksgiving  markets,  about  47 
per  cent  for  Christmas,  and  that  9  per  cent  will  not 
be  ready  until  after  the  holidays.  Last  year  the  num¬ 
ber  expected  to  be  ready  by  Thanksgiving  was  reported 
at  42  per  cent,  for  Christmas  at  50  per  cent,  and  for 
later  marketings,  8  per  cent. 

Early  in  1932  the  cold  storage  holdings  of  turkeys 
were  considerably  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  By  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  however,  the  holdings  were  smaller  than  last 
year,  amounting  to  2,591,000  pounds  this  year  com¬ 
pared  with  3,365,000  pounds  a  year  earlier  and  the  five 
year  average  of  4,703,000  pounds.  An  important  factor 
in  the  smaller  October  holdings  this  year  was  the 
marked  reduction  in  imports  of  turkeys  from  Argen¬ 
tina  which  for  1932  amounted  to  only  287,000  pounds 
compared  with  4,828,000  pounds  in  1931. 


The  increased  numbers  this  year  were  due  both  to 
more  farmers  raising  turkeys  than  last  year  and  to 
larger  average  numbers  of  turkeys  per  flock.  There  was 
also  a  considerable  increase  this  year  in  large  scale  or 
commercial  production,  especially  in  a  number  of  the 
middle  Western  States. 

LOSSES  OF  VARIOUS  CONSTITUENTS  TO 
WATER  IN  COOKING  AND 
CANNING 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Growth 
and  Development  of  the  Child,  White  House 
Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection, 
published  by  the  Century  Company. 

WHEN  heat  is  applied  to  plant  tissues  in  cook¬ 
ing  and  canning,  the  cell  walls  which  were 
originally  semi-permeable  become  progressively 
more  and  more  permeable  and,  as  a  consequence,  there 
is  a  diffusion  of  water-soluble  substance  from  the 
interior  of  the  cell  into  the  cooking  water. 

On  long  cooking,  particularly  in  boiling,  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  tissues  to  break  down,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  cell  contents,  insoluble  as  well  as  soluble, 
may  be  ejected  en  masse  into  the  surrounding  medium. 
Good  evidence  that  a  general  exodus  of  cell  material 
occurs  on  long  cooking  is  given  by  the  fact  that  the 
cooking  water  of  long-boiled  green  vegetables,  such  as 
spinach,  becomes  highly  colored  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  chlorophyl,  the  green  pigment,  is  not  soluble  in 
water. 

Losses  of  nutrients  to  the  cooking  and  canning  liquid 
need  not  be  taken  into  consideration  for  fruits,  because 
in  them  the  liquid  is  almost  invariably  consumed  along 
with  the  solids;  but  for  vegetables,  where  the  two  are 
not  necessarily  consumed  together,  and  where  indeed 
the  liquid  may  be  discarded,  it  is  important  to  know 
what  losses  to  expect  under  different  conditions  of 
cooking  so  that  due  allowance  may  be  made  in  com¬ 
puting  dietaries. 

Vitamins — Very  little  information  is  available  con¬ 
cerning  losses  of  vitamins  to  the  water  used  in  canning 
or  cooking,  but  such  as  there  is  indicates  that  the 
water-soluble  vitamins,  at  least,  are  lost  to  about  the 
same  extent  as  are  other  water-soluble  constituents. 
For  vitamin  B,  as  determined  by  its  power  to  promote 
the  growth  of  yeast.  Miller  found  that  carrots  lost 
36  per  cent  to  the  canning  water,  about  50  per  cent  to 
the  cooking  water;  navy  beans  also  lost  about  50 
per  cent  to  the  cooking  water,  save  when  the  beans 
were  much  over-cooked  (forty-five  minutes  at  fifteen 
pounds  pressure),  in  which  case  about  70  per  cent  of 
B  was  found  in  the  cooking  water.  Whipple,  using  the 
same  method  as  Miller  for  estimating  vitamin  B,  found 
that  cabbage  and  onions  also  lost  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  vitamin  to  the  cooking  water.  Miller’s  carrots 
were  cut  in  half-inch  cubes  and  cooked  for  thirty  min¬ 
utes;  Whipple’s  cabbage  and  onions  were  cut  “as  fine 
as  possible,”  and  cooked  in  ten  times  their  weight  of 
water  for  thirty  minutes.  Had  both  of  these  investi¬ 
gators  left  their  vegetables  in  larger  pieces  and  had 
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Whipple  used*  a  smaller  volume  of  water  for  both  the 
cabbage  and  the  onions,  and  a  much  shorter  time  for 
cooking  the  cabbage,  it  is  possible  that  the  losses  in 
vitamin  to  the  cooking  water  might  have  been  materi¬ 
ally  reduced. 

An  estimate  of  the  relative  amounts  of  vitamin  C  in 
canned  vegetables  and  in  the  liquor  surrounding  them 
was  made  by  Remy,  using  Bezssonoff’s  reagent.  For 
cauliflower,  green  beans,  and  carrots  he  found  the 
vitamin  C  content  of  the  vegetable  and  of  the  liquor 
to  be  the  same ;  for  green  peas,  spinach,  and  tomatoes, 
more  of  the  vitamin  was  in  the  liquor  than  in  the 
vegetable. 

The  experiments  just  cited  are  the  only  ones  found 
concerning  losses  in  vitamins  to  the  canning  or  cook¬ 
ing  liquid.  The  losses  in  canning  would  in  general 
probably  be  somewhat  less  than  those  in  cooking. 

“FROZEN  FOOD’’  DEALERS  EXPANDING 
METHODS  OF  PREPARING  PRODUCTS 

A  LTHOUGH  “frozen  food”  products  have  failed  to 
endanger  the  demand  for  canned  foods  to  any 
/  \  appreciable  extent,  even  in  the  so-called  luxury 

line^  the  trade  is  still  keenly  interested  in  the  actions 
of  the  producers  and  dealers  of  these  products. 

A  recent  survey  released  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  declared  that  dealers  in  perishable  foods 
are  now  using  at  least  15  varied  methods  of  quick 
freezing  in  order  to  assure  the  delivery  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  state  of  maximum  freshness  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

Although  the  first  developments  in  quick  freezing 
came  in  the  fishing  industry,  the  report  continued, 
progress  in  the  past  ten  years  has  been  unusually  rapid 
with  the  result  that  now  fruits,  meats  and  vegetables 
of  all  varieties  are  now  frozen  and  distributed  to  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

Ill  recent  years,  between  112,000,000  and  140,000,000 
pounds  of  fishery  products  have  been  frozen  annually, 
and  their  value  has  run  into  many  millions  of  dollars, 
the  survey  pointed  out.  Quick  freezing  is  of  particular 
importance  to  the  fishing  industry  as  a  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  spoilage  and  aiding  distribution  from  isolated 


fishing  centers.  Refrigerated  fishing  vessels  are  now 
commonly  used  in  the  industry. 

The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  has  listed  a  number  of 
types  of  freezers,  or  freezing  systems,  the  report  con¬ 
tinued,  and  although  some  of  them  have  been  applied 
particularly  to  one  product,  it  is  believed  that  the 
marketing  of  the  various  frozen  products  is  largely 
interdependent,  and  the  success  of  the  freezing  indus¬ 
try  depends  upon  its  ability  to  market  a  large  variety 
of  frozen  foods. 

“This  belief  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
equipment  necessary  for  the  production  and  marketing 
of  one  product  is  adaptable.  It  is  logical  to  conclude 
that  in  marketing  a  variety  of  products,  the  costs  of 
installation  and  operation  of  the  special  equipment 
are  borne  by  a  variety  of  foodstuffs.  Thus  the  exces¬ 
sive  burden  of  overhead,  which  necessarily  must  be 
carried  by  only  a  few  products,  is  eliminated. 

“During  the  last  decade,  efforts  of  refrigeration  en¬ 
gineers  have  been  directed  towards  the  development  of 
compressors  and  refrigeration  mediums  which  would 
permit  the  production  of  temperatures  considerably 
lower  than  any  produced  as  yet.  As  a  result  of  these 
efforts,  numerous  improvements  in  insulation,  arrange¬ 
ment  of  coils,  and  machinery  has  been  perfected,  and 
it  has  become  possible  to  produce  economically  tem¬ 
peratures  previously  considered  impractical  for  com¬ 
mercial  usage.” 

Freezing  methods  and  machinery  utilizing  low  tem¬ 
peratures,  the  report  declared,  may  be  placed  in  two 
general  classes.  The  first  is  composed  of  those  in 
which  the  refrigeration  medium  makes  only  indirect 
contact  with  the  product  to  be  frozen.  In  the  second 
class  are  those  methods  in  which  the  freezing  or  trans¬ 
fer  medium  makes  direct  contact  with  the  product  to 
be  frozen.  The  temperatures  employed  range  from 
zero  to  50  degrees  below  zero  Fahrenheit. 

The  Bureau  lists  the  following  methods  for  quick 
freezing  of  fish  and  other  foods  although  it  makes  no 
comment  as  to  the  efficiency  or  economics. 

The  double-belt  freezer,  multiplate  freezer,  alumi¬ 
num  plate  freezer,  floating  pan  freezer,  diving  bell 
system,  freezing  in  cakes,  individual  molds,  brine  fog 
system,  convection  current  system,  movable  frame  sys¬ 
tem,  individual  shelf  system,  direct  expansion  machine, 
freezing  in  sealed  containers,  immersion  system,  and 
sharp  freezers. 

FOOD  CANS  GREATEST  USER  OF  STEEL 

HE  Campbell  Soup  Company  uses  more  tin  cans 
than  any  other  company  or  corporate  group  of 
companies  in  the  whole  world,  according  to  the 
current  issue  of  the  company’s  publication  The 
Optimist. 

The  importance  of  the  can-making  industry  as  an 
outlet  for  steel  is  emphasized  by  pointing  out  that  last 
year,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  tinplate  took  more 
steel  than  steel  rails  and  provided  the  greatest  single 
outlet  for  steel  tonnage  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
generally  known  that  the  can  requirements  of  this 
big  user  are  supplied  from  the  adjacent  plants  of 
Continental  Can  Company. 
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NEW  SALES  POLICY 

ITH  the  discontinuance  of  the  A.  H.  Ross  & 
Company  as  exclusive  sales  representatives, 
the  U.  S.  Bottlers  Machinery  Company  an¬ 
nounce  a  new  sales  policy  in  which  their  direct  factory 
representatives  will  cov^er  the  territory  formerly 
covered  by  the  A.  H.  Ross  &  Company. 

The  management  of  the  U.  S.  Bottlers  Machinery 
Company  feels  that  this  type  of  representation  will 
result  in  a  better  service  to  the  customer  and  a  more 
complete  understanding  of  their  equipment,  inasmuch 
as  the  factory  representative  will  have  the  knowledge 
and  cooperation  of  the  entire  engineering  personnel 
at  his  disposal,  which  will  enable  him  to  assist  plant 
managers  and  superintendents  in  planning  their 
equipment  lay-outs. 

The  company  hopes  that  you  will  be  as  enthusiastic 
in  your  acceptance  of  this  new  plan  as  they  are  in 
offering  it  to  you,  and  that  you  will  not  hesitate  to 
call  on  tht^m  with  your  machinery  problems. 

jjt 

THE  GERMAN  MARKET  FOR  AMERICAN 
TOMATO  JUICE 

A  WELL  known  brand  of  American  tomato  juice 
has  recently  appeared  on  the  German  market 
V  and  is  being  displayed  by  the  leading  luxury 
grocery  stores  in  the  larger  urban  centers,  according 
to  information  contained  in  a  report  dated  October  14, 
received  in  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce  from  American  Vice-Consul  Alan  N.  Steyne 
at  Hamburg. 

Future  sales,  however  will  be  handicapped  princi¬ 
pally  by  price  difficulty,  the  conservative  attitude  of 
the  German  housewife  towards  new  products,  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  hot  water  to  encourage  the  consumption  of 
non-alcoholic  cooling  beverages,  the  lack  of  the  proper 
condiments  for  flavoring  purposes  and  temporarily  by 
the  foreign  exchange’  restrictions  which  limit  the 
means  for  payment  of  imported  foodstuffs. 

Some  of  the  favorable  factors  which  should  slowly 
increase  the  consumption  of  American  tomato  juice 
among  the  urban  upper  middle  class  are:  (1)  its 
appearance  and  appeal  to  the  feminine  eye  for  use 
at  afternoon  bridge  parties  and  before  dinner;  (2) 
the  vitamin  appeal  for  children,  athletes  and  health 
enthusiasts  which  could  be  emphasized  to  greater  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  advertising  utilized;  (3)  the  attractive 
display  the  bottle  container  makes  for  the  average 
retail  window,  etc. 

The  market,  however,  is  one  of  slow  growth  and  will 
be  discouraging  during  the  immediate  future  as  the 
foreign  exchange  restrictions  alone  would  preclude  a 
large  volume  of  imports. 

The  introduction  of  this  variety  of  foodstuffs  in 
Germany  requires  patience,  persistence  and  consider¬ 
able  missionary  work  extended  over  a  period  of  several 
years,  before  any  profitable  results  can  be  expected. 
The  present  economic  depression  will  naturally  prolong 


this  introductory  period  so  that  only  co'ncerns  which 
are  willing  to  forego  any  worthwhile  profits  for  the 
first  years  and  which  would  consider  cooperating 
financially  with  their  German  agents  should  contem¬ 
plate  entering  this  market. 

As  the  tin  container  is  considerably  cheaper  than 
the  glass  bottle,  it  is  the  preferable  method  for  pack¬ 
ing  American  tomato  juice  for  the  German  market. 
A  13  and  one-half  fluid  ounce  can  of  American  tomato 
juice  retails  in  urban  centers  for  1.20  Reichsmarks 
(28  cents),  whereas  a  glass  bottle  of  8  ounces  cost 
33  cents. 

Retailers  state,  however,  that  in  introducing  the 
juice  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  glass  container  on 
display  rather  than  the  tin  as  the  attractive  coloring 
is  of  material  aid  in  overcoming  initial  sales  resistance. 
It  might  be  well  to  consider  including  sufficient  4-ounce 
bottles  for  display  purposes  with  each  initial  order 
from  the  larger  retail  outlets. 

The  containers  now  on  the  German  market,  together 
with  the  retail  price  to  consumers,  are  listed  below : 


Type  of 

Retail  Price 

Container 

to  Consumers 

12  fluid  ounce  tin . 

.  $  .31 

131/2  fluid  ounce  tin . 

. 28 

4-ounce  bottle . 

. 21 

8-ounce  bottle . 

. 33 

16-ounce  bottle . 

. 50 

Import  duty  is  assessed  at  the  rate  of  75  Reichs¬ 
marks  per  100  kilograms  (Tariff  Item  No.  219)  which 
amounts  to  approximately  $2.68  per  case  of  24  No.  2 
size  cans. 

American  manufacturers  of  tomato  juice,  interested 
in  exploiting  the  long  term  market  for  their  product 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  interesting  responsible 
agents  provided  they  were  willing  to  cooperate  in  a 
moderate  advertising  and  sampling  expenditure  to 
aid  the  introduction  of  their  brand. 

ITALIAN  TOMATO  EXTRACT  CANNING 
REGULATIONS 

OMATO  extracts  or  pastes  and  tomato  juices  in¬ 
tended  for  canning  must  be  produced  directly  from 
the  fruit  while  it  is  fresh,  ripe,  healthy  and  well- 
washed,  and  canned  immediately  after  being  produced, 
and  in  any  case  not  later  than  October  31  of  any  year, 
in  suitable  hermetically  sealed  containers  of  tin  or 
glass,  of  a  capacity  of  not  over  20  liters,  according  to 
information  furnished  the  Department  of  Commerce 
by  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  John  M.  Kennedy 
at  Rome,  Italy.  These  regulations  are  the  subject  of 
Royal  Decree — Law  of  August  25,  1932,  published  in 
the  Gazetta  Ufficiale  of  October  4. 

Interested  American  firms  may  secure  a  copy  of 
the  above  regulations  upon  request  to  the  Foodstuffs 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce  at  Washington,  or  to  any  of  its  district  or  co¬ 
operative  offices. 
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EFFECTIVE  CREDIT  MANAGEMENT 

URING  the  present  period  of  business  depression, 
when  credit  and  collection  problems  have  become 
pressing,  the  function  of  credit  management  has 
assumed  an  especially  important  position  in  the  credit 
structure. 

An  outline  of  some  of  the  credit  and  collection  poli¬ 
cies  and  practices  which  have  been  employed  effectively 
by  manufacturers  and  wholesalers,  is  given  in  a  new 
report  entitled  Effective  Credit  Management,  published 
by  the  Policyholders  Service  Bureau  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Life  Insurance  Company.  The  information  is 
set  forth  in  factual  form  with  the  thought  that  the 
methods  described  may  be  of  value  to  business  men 
in  dealing  with  their  own  credit  problems. 

After  analyzing  the  reasons  for  a  credit  service  in 
industrial  organization  and  listing  the  general  policies 
in  force,  the  report  discusses  in  some  detail  the  various 
major  aspects  of  this  service.  These  include  the  inves¬ 
tigation  or  appraisal  of  the  credit  risk ;  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  limits  within  which  credit  safely  may  be 
granted ;  the  fixing  of  the  terms  of  payment ;  and  the 
ultimate  collection  of  the  account.  The  final  section  of 
the  study  outlines  some  of  the  devices  used  effectively 
in  the  development  of  an  adequate  current  control  over 
all  credit  and  collection  activities.  Several  forms  which 
are  used  in  connection  with  the  methods  described  are 
reproduced  in  the  report. 

A  limited  number  of  copies  of  Effective  Credit 
Management  are  available  for  distribution  to  credit 
executives  and  others  interested  in  this  problem.  These 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Policyholders  Serv¬ 
ice  Bureau,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 

NOTE — Secretaries  will  help  their  meetings  and 
render  a  real  service  to  all  interested  by  keeping  this 
column  well  and  accurately  posted.  Send  full  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  date  and  place  of  meetings. 

DECEMBER  7 — lowa-Nebraska,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Annual. 

DECEMBER  8 — Minnesota  Canners,  Hotel  Radison, 
Minneapolis.  Annual. 

DECEMBER  8-9 — New  York  State  Canners,  Hotel 
Seneca,  Rochester.  Annual. 

DECEMBER  13 — Pennsylvania  Canners,  at  either 
York  or  Hanover.  Annual. 

DECEMBER  13-14 — Ohio  Canners,  Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Annual. 

DECEMBER  14-15 — Tri-State  Packers,  Lord  Balti¬ 
more  Hotel,  Baltimore.  Annual. 

JANUARY  22  to  27,  1933  —  National  Canners; 
National  Food  Brokers;  Canning  Machinery  and 
Supplies.  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 

Manufacturers  Of 

The  Morral  Corn  Husking  Machine 
The  Morral  Corn  Cutting  Machine 

For  whole  grain  and  cream  style  corn 

The  Morral  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 

Write  for  prices  and  further  information 

Morral  Brothers,  Morral,  Ohio 


MAGNETIC  SPOT 
COATING  MACHINE 

Adjustable  to  all  Sheet  Sizes. 

Absolute  Register. 

Water  Cooled  Scraper  Roller. 

Rotary  Color  Pump. 

Perfectly  Balanced  and  Exact  True  Running 
Fountain  and  Feed  Rollers,  revolving  in 
Special  Ball  Bearing  Journal  Boxes. 

also  manufacturers  of 

Automatic  Tin  Plate  Drying  Ovens. 

Offset  Proving  Presses.  Transfer  Devices. 

Plain  Coating  and  Varnishing  Machines 
Magnetic  Tin  Plate  Cleaning  Machines. 
Magnetic  Turn  Tables. 

Write  For  Full  Particulars. 

Charles  Wagner  Litho.  Machinery  Co., 

Incorporated 

51  -  55  Park  Ave.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURINC  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

.  Licensed  under  Patents  1.646,157.  Oct.  18,  19Z7;  1,655,398,  Jan.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.^  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  m  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 


Situations  Wanted 


FOR  SALE— Homogenizers  and  viscolizers;  sizes  100, 
200,  300,  400,  800  gal.  All  machines  entirely  rebuilt. 
Write  for  prices  and  speoifications. 

Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE— 3  small,  8  medium  and  6  large  Chisholm- 
Ryder  Bean  Snippers,  complete,  in  good  condition. 
Address  Box  A-1888  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— White  Rubber  Coated  Sanitary  Belts  for 
canners  Picking  and  Sorting  Tables.  Steam  Hose 
and  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods. 

Republic  Rubber  Co.,  701  E.  Lombard  St., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Wanted  —  Machinery 


WANTED— Two  Viners  and  Viner  equipment.  State 

condition,  make,  location  and  price. 

Address  Box  A-1889  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Labeling  Machine,  adjustable  for  No.  2s 
5^”  tall  and  No.  3s  5i”  tall;  also  one  No.  3  Labeling 
Machine.  Quote  us  lowest  price,  condition  of  mach¬ 
ines  and  make  of  machines. 

Heart  of  Maine  Packing  Co.,  Box  407,  Lewiston,  Me. 


Complete  Machinery  and  Supplies 
for  every  canning  operation. 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Sts. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


WANTED— Position  by  Factory  Superintendent  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  packing  a  complete  line  of  high  grade  vegetables. 
Good  manager  and  producer;  expert  mechanic  on  all  machinery, 
including  closing  machines.  Will  consider  any  location  in  any 
capacity. 

Address  Box  B-1881  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— By  Factory  Superintendent.  Married, 
age  42.  Packs  full  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  expert  on 
Dills  in  barrels.  Knows  the  game  from  the  field  to  finished  pro¬ 
duct.  This  man  is  factory  installer,  machinist,  fireman  and 
Double  Seamer  Operator,  Will  consider  position  in  town  or 
city  on  moderate  terms.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1886  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — Chemist  and  food  technologist,  expert 
on  specialties  such  as  as  soups,  sauces,  and  fancy  vegetables, 
with  well-equipped  laboratory  and  experimental  cannery,  wishes 
part-time  work  on  development  or  improvement  of  food  pro¬ 
ducts  in  tin  or  glass. 

Address  Box  B-1887  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


BraUHrHAPMAM 

canning\^  machinery 

Jt  Single  Unit  or  J!  Complete  Canning  Plant' 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

"A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 


liAP  EXD  PASTE  398  Prepared) 

For  a  smooth  lap  on  labels  which  are  heavy  or  stiff,  slightly  varnished, 
exceptionally  thin  stock.  Operates  perfectly  by  hand  or  machine. 

The  F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee^  Wisconsin 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


THE  MIGHTY  OAK 

“How  did  you  receive  these  injuries?”  asked  an  ad¬ 
juster  of  a  claimant  under  an  accident  policy,  who  had 
a  badly  battered  head. 

“My  wife  hit  me  with  an  oak  leaf.” 

“An  oak  leaf?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where  did  she  get  an  oak  leaf  that  would  inflict 
such  injuries?” 

“From  the  dining-room  table.” 

TIMELY  RETREAT 

“Why  did  you  break  off  your  engagement?”  asked 
Bill’s  inquisitive  pal. 

“Well,  we  were  looking  over  our  new  house  when 
my  prospective  mother-in-law  said  it  would  be  rather 
small  for  three  people;  so  I  gracefully  retired.” 

AND  TRY  THIS  ONE,  MR.  PRESIDENT 

“I  know  how  to  settle  this  unemployment  problem,” 
said  the  club  wag.  “If  we  put  all  the  men  of  the  world 
on  one  island,  and  all  the  women  on  another,  we’d  have 
everybody  busy  in  no  time.” 

“Well,  what  would  they  be  doing?” 

“Why,  boat-building.” 

WHEN  ECONOMY  COUNTS 

There’s  many  a  slip  ’twixt  cup  and  lip — and  many 
a  one  these  days  hung  up  in  the  bathroom  to  dry  over 
night.  And  don’t  mistake  it  for  a  towel. 

NO  FOOL 

“I  fainted  and  they  brought  me  to.  So  I  fainted 
again.” 

“Why?” 

“Well,  they  brought  me  two  more.” 

CANDID 

“Dear  Mr.  Editor :  Will  you  please  read  the  enclosed 
short  story  carefully  and  return  it  to  me  with  your 
candid  criticism  as  soon  as  possible,  as  I  have  other 
irons  in  the  fire.” 

“Dear  Sir:  Remove  irons  and  insert  short  story.” 

HOW’S  HIS  HOROSCOPE? 

Handwriting  Expert:  “This  specimen  indicates 
patience,  indulgence,  kindness - ” 

Client:  “That’s  fine!  It’s  the  writing  of  the  tailor 
I  have  selected  to  make  my  new  suit.” 


General  Utility 
Filler 

For  Water,  Brine,  Syrups  and 
Tomato  Juice, 


Fills  any  size  of  Can — full  ®r  Topped  off. 

Tip  governs  Head  Space. 

Steam  Coil  keeps  liquid  hot. 

Automatic  Valves — flow  stops  when  cans  stop. 
Speed — any  number  of  Cans  Per  Minute. 

Dimensions:  34  ”  high  from  Conveyor  or  Disc. 
Width  and  Length  20  ”  . 

Drip  Pan  Catches  spill — Pump  returns  spill  to 
tank. 

Drip  Pan  and  Pump  extra — Have  to  be  made  to 
suit  Can  Conveyor. 

Float  Valve  Tank  &  Valves  of  Brass  or  Bronze. 
Fits  in  any  line. 

Will  give  good  Vacuum  if  liquid  is  filled  hot. 
Fool  Proof— Low  Cost — No  Upkeep. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Canner*  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 


PIMPKIN  by  the  CANi  Ttw  choR^ 
in  every  kitchen,  for  reodiness  and 
superb  flavor! 


Step  up  to  this  ttmeiy  demand!  .  . 
with  SANiTARYf^MS,  from  Baiti- 
more  and  Hamil^^  Ohio.  What¬ 
ever  is  to  be  canned  and  from 
whatever  point  trade  comes  to  us 
. .  CANS  are  never  iacking  i  . .  nor 
^ervice  and  mechanicai  support. 
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*  It’s  YOUR 
CONTRIBUTION 

...To  The  Great  American  Dessert! 


(W 


c:0 

no  »Xm  JMEW  X0RK.CI¥Y 


SALES  OFFICES  AND  PLANTS  e  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  HAMILTON  •  BROOKLYN  •  CHICAGO 

PKi^SrX  ilJ¥D  SiKUES  OFXICE  •  811  SOVXH  WOXXE  SXREEX 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Routine  Buying — Even  Tomato  Stocks  Are  Lower  Than  Usual — 
Better  Prices  Must  be  Put  on  the  Small-lot  Buying  and  Not 
Wait  for  Old-time  Large  Order  Buying. 

The  market — Baltimore’s  canned  foods  market 
is  experiencing  about  the  same  action  as  all  other 
leading  markets:  a  steady  flow  of  small-order 
shipments  at  the  going  prices,  with  no  weakness  evi¬ 
dent,  but  no  inclination  towards  higher  prices,  despite 
the  better  understood  growing  shortage  in  all  supplies. 
The  retailers  are  following  the  lead  of  the  local  chains 
in  keeping  their  stocks  at  low  ebb,  buying  and  selling 
quickly,  both  for  the  sake  of  quick  turnover  and  to 
avoid  any  possible  loss  due  to  lower  prices.  For  the 
market  cannot  be  divorced  from  that  fear,  losses  due 
to  price  recessions. 

The  particularly  attractive  feature  of  this  market 
is  the  cleaning  up  of  spot  stocks.  Despite  a  quite  fair 
tomato  pack  in  this  Tri-state  region,  the  goods  are 
gone,  at  least  to  a  greater  extent  than  normal  for  this 
time  of  the  year.  You  saw  Frank  Shook’s  report  of 
the  tomato  pack,  covering  154  canneries  of  the  218  that 
operated  in  the  Tri-states  this  past  season,  showing 
a  total  pack  of  3,659,895  cases  of  all  size  tins ;  reduced 
to  3s,  as  is  usual  for  comparative  purposes,  this  would 
equal  just  about  a  three  million  case  pack.  Keep  that 
in  mind  in  considering  the  figures  below.  The  impor¬ 
tant  point  is  that  on  November  10th  the  holdings  of 
these  canners  showed  but  1,666,370  cases,  or  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  about  50  per  cent  in  just  about  a  month  after 
the  close  of  tomato  canning  time.  You  have  never  seen 
anything  like  that  before,  and  it  only  shows  how  these 
little  nibblings  of  buying  gradually  eat  away  the  whole 
pile — while  you  are  waiting  for  prices  to  get  better. 
There  is  just  one  deduction  to  be  made  from  this,  and 
that  is  if  you  expect  to  get  any  profit  out  of  your  goods 
you  must  begin  at  once  to  put  better  prices  on  the 
goods.  If  you  wait  for  big  time  buying  you  will  wait 
in  vain.  The  only  big  buying  will  be  by  great  chains 
from  some  group  of  financially  hard  pressed  tomato 
holders,  and  then  the  price  will  be  a  bankrupt  one. 
They  are  going  to  take  your  goods  in  small  parcels  and 
you  must  put  the  higher  prices  on  all  sales,  from  now 
on. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  we  give  below  the  figures 
for  the  past  three  years,  and  remind  you  again  that 
this  year’s  have  not  been  reduced  to  3s,  as  were  the 
others. 


1931 

1932 

1930 

Maryland  . 

...1,709,558 

3,080,661 

3,769,564 

Delaware  . 

...  340,367 

388,454 

754,864 

New  Jersey . 

...  143,714 

189,780 

355,598 

Total,  Tri-States... 

...2,193,639 

3,659,895 

4,880,026 

Total,  Country . 

...9,573,025 

9 

16,997,799 

If  you  are  good  at  figures  maybe  you  can  figure  out 
what  the  total  pack  of  tomatoes  this  season,  in  all 
sections,  was ;  but  bear  this  in  mind :  the  Tri-states  had 
possibly  the  best  tomato  crop  in  the  country,  many 
other  sections  falling  far  below  normal,  and  many 
sections  deliberately  cutting  its  pack  short.  Keep  in 
mind,  too,  that  the  figures  given  for  the  1932  tomato 
pack  in  the  Tri-states  are  not  complete,  do  not  include 
all  packs,  though  they  undoubtedly  represent  the  vast 
majority.  The  one  sure  thing  that  you  have  in  these 
figures  is  the  total  holdings  on  November  10th,  and 
after  all  that  is  the  whole  meat  in  the  cocoanut. 

What  is  the  market  price  on  tomatoes  today?  Turn 
to  the  market  page,  as  they  are  all  given  there,  and  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  report.  Apparently  the  only 
change  was  that  No.  3s  advanced  in  the  counties  to 
82V2C.  It  seems  a  crime  to  sell  at  such  a  price,  for  good 
2s  are  ivorth  that  much,  though  they  are  quoted  as  top 
at  571/2C. 

Much  is  made  of  the  growing  shortage  of  string 
beans,  but  the  price  continues  around  62yoC  for  stand¬ 
ard  cut,  with  10s  quoted  at  $2.75. 

Lima  beans  are  in  only  fair  demand  at  the  prices 
quoted. 

Beets  are  not  meeting  with  much  attention,  but 
prices  are  holding. 

Carrots  are  neglected. 

Corn  continues  to  sell  in  a  routine  way,  for  it  seems 
buyers  took  fair  quantities  while  the  prices  were  low, 
and  are  now  working  them  off.  Holders  of  corn  feel 
encouraged  to  wait,  and  the  pack  and  stock  on  hand 
warrant  that  feeling.  Fancy  corn  is  being  held  at  85c 
up  to  and  nearing  the  $1  mark. 

Hominy  is  gaining  in  popular  demand,  for  it  is  a 
dish  that  “goes  far”  and  that  is  counting  with  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  money.  The  market  remains  at  $1  for  3s  and 
$3  for  10s.  Cold  weather  will  increase  the  demand. 

Peas  have  worked  down  to  the  point  where  holders 
are  guarding  them  to  fill  in  assorted  car  orders.  This 
section  is  well  placed  so  far  as  distribution  of  this 
season’s  pack  of  peas  is  concerned,  and  the  market 
prices  remain  unchanged,  and  firm.  Next  week  we  will 
have  worth  while  information  from  the  Wisconsin 
canners’  meeting  which  was  held  this  week  in  Mil¬ 
waukee. 
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Spinach  is  in  only  fair  demand  but  the  market  is 
very  firm  and  promises  to  advance,  as  the  pack  is  light, 
and  supplies  lighter. 

In  canned  fruits  grapefruit  is  getting  some  attention 
as  the  new  season  is  about  here.  All  sorts  of  rumors 
are  floating  around  as  to  prices  but  those  quoted  are 
about  right. 

Since  the  market  learned  that  shipments  of  fruits 
from  the  coast  have  been  so  heavy  as  to  deplete  stocks 
there,  even  of  peaches,  the  buyers  have  shown  more 
interest,  and  business  is  resulting.  These  goods  feel 
the  result  of  Christmas  buying,  because  they  form  a 
part  of  every  well  stocked  basket. 

State  canners’  conventions  are  on,  the  Indiana  can- 
ners’  meeting  as  we  write,  in  addition  to  the  Wisconsin 
meeting  which  is  over,  and  these  meetings  may  add 
interest  to  the  market. 

dt 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Market  Feeling  Better — Fruits  Show  Crowing  Strength — 
Interest  in  New  Spinach  Prices — Pumpkin  Holds  Interest — 
Tomatoes  Dull — Peas  Strong. 

New  York,  November  17,  1932. 

ARKET  OPTIMISTIC — Although  the  market 
held  in  routine  channels  during  the  past  week, 
there  is  an  increasingly  optimistic  trend  of 
opinion  spreading  throughout  the  trade  stimulated  by 
the  strong  statistical  position  of  practically  all  items 
in  the  canned  foods  list. 

Higher  prices  posted  in  several  sections  of  the  fruit 
division  by  leading  packers,  with  present  indications 
that  further  advances  will  be  posted  as  stocks  continue 
to  move  into  consuming  channels,  the  firm  tone  in 
canned  fish  and  vegetable  prices  and  the  continuance 
of  the  heavy  movements  of  canned  foods  into  retail 
distributing  channels,  all  play  an  important  part  in 
strengthening  the  market’s  undertone. 

FRUITS — Evidence  of  the  underlying  strength  of 
canned  fruits  was  afforded  during  the  week  when 
Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  one  of  the  country’s  leading 
packers,  posted  advances  throughout  several  sections 
of  its  price  list.  Although  the  advances  did  not  take  in 
all  of  the  items  packed  by  the  company  in  this  division, 
it  indicated  a  firmness  that  promises  higher  levels 
throughout  the  entire  list. 

Libby  advanced  fancy  apricots  in  No.  tins  to 
$1.65;  choice  to  $1.50  and  choice  Is  to  95c.  Choice 
pears.  No.  2i/^s,  are  now  $1.60  with  standards  at  $1.40 ; 
Is  choice  are  up  to  $1.05  and  standards  at  90c  while 
standard  10s  are  $4.65.  Yellow’  cling  peaches  are  now 
871/2C  foi"  choice  Is. 

Prices  of  fruit  salads  were  revised  as  follows,  all 
prices  being  quoted  for  fancy  grade;  8  ounce,  77i/)C; 
Is,  $1.35;  2s,  $1.75;  2V2S,  $2.35,  and  10s,  $7.75,  f.  o.“b. 
coast,  meeting  the  advances  posted  by  the  California 
Packing  Corporation  in  this  list  last  week. 

SPINACH — The  trade  took  keen  interest  in  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  prices  on  the  new  winter  pack  of  Cali¬ 


fornia  spinach  in  view  of  the  short  pack  in  the  spring 
which  was  quickly  cleared  up.  Offerings  from  South¬ 
ern  packers  are  reported  to  be  moving  well. 

The  new  Pacific  coast  prices,  quoted  for  shipment 
when  packed,  follow:  8  ounce  55c;  Is,  picnic,  65c;  Is, 
tall,  80c;  2s,  tall,  95c;  21/2S,  $1.15;  10s,  $3.75.  All 
prices  f.  0.  b.  coast. 

The  announcement  declared  that  this  spinach  would 
be  ready  for  shipment  between  January  1  and  Janu¬ 
ary  15,  next,  with  prices  for  deferred  shipments  up  to 
July  1,  5c  a  dozen  higher  on  the  8  ounce.  Is  and  2s; 
10c  on  the  2V2S  and  25c  on  the  10s. 

PUMPKIN — Continues  to  retain  its  seasonal  pop¬ 
ularity  with  the  shortened  pack  stimulating  trading 
interest  in  the  item.  Trading  is  reported  moving  along 
well  with  no  important  changes  in  prices  noted. 

TOMATOES  —  Have  been  rather  dull  in  recent 
w’eeks  which  is  readily  understood  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  majority  of  the  buyers  stocked  up  on 
this  item  during  the  period  just  previous  to  the  sharp 
gains  registered  several  weeks  back. 

While  the  market  has  presented  a  rather  bearish 
picture  in  view  of  the  easiness  noted  in  prices  for 
Tri-state  tomatoes,  the  true  aspect  of  the  situation, 
according  to  trade  factors,  is  that  any  revived  buying 
activity  in  this  pack  would  see  prices  rise  quickly  to 
levels  more  commensurate  with  their  true  value  under 
present-day  market  conditions. 

The  effect  of  the  comparatively  few  distress  offer¬ 
ings  from  Southern  packers  in  the  local  market  which 
saw  prices  sink  sharply  has  perhaps  presented  a  rather 
exaggerated  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  market 
here.  As  explained  above,  this  market  seems  to  have 
been  well  stocked  and  consequently  was  not  interested 
in  buying  except  at  exceptionally  low  prices. 

The  low  prices  at  which  the  retail  canned  food  dis¬ 
tributors  have  been  selling  canned  tomatoes  has  in¬ 
creased,  if  possible,  the  popularity  of  this  item  with 
the  consumer.  The  food  value  found  in  a  can  of  toma¬ 
toes,  coupled  with  the  comparatively  cheap  price  asked, 
makes  a  combination  that  assured  the  movements  of 
tomatoes  into  retail  sources  at  the  present  heavy  rate. 
And  with  movements  into  distributing  channels  hold¬ 
ing  at  their  present  pace,  the  available  stocks  are  none 
too  plentiful. 

PEAS — Continued  to  move  along  in  a  routine  man¬ 
ner  with  prices  holding  strong.  Wisconsin  packers  are 
holding  standard  Alaskas  and  sweets  on  a  firm  price 
level  while  New  York  State  factors  are  also  maintain¬ 
ing  their  posted  price  list. 

SALMON — The  general  situation  in  the  canned  sal¬ 
mon  markets  is  favorable  with  prices  holding  very 
well.  The  major  packers  now  seem  to  have  most  of 
the  Alaska  reds  available  under  their  control  and 
offerings  under  the  general  level  of  $1.45  are  scarce. 

Pinks,  while  not  controlled  so  closely,  are  neverthe¬ 
less  held  firm  at  85c  with  a  few  Northwest  factors 
offering  this  item  at  80c  in  small  lots.  Fancy  grades 
are  firmer. 

GRAPEFRUIT — With  practically  all  of  the  old  pack 
of  grapefruit  cleared  out  of  the  market,  the  way  is 
clear  for  the  new  crop.  Prices,  tentatively  announced 
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during  the  last  week  or  so  by  some  packers,  have  in¬ 
terested  the  trade  but  committments  probably  will  be 
withheld  until  all  packers  have  announced  their  new 
price  lists.  Many  of  the  larger  factors  are  withholding 
even  tentative  prices  until  a  more  comprehensive  basis 
on  which  to  base  their  prices  is  afforded  when  the 
packing  season  gets  under  way. 

PINEAPPLE  —  The  first  advertisement  on  the 
merits  of  canned  pineapple  sponsored  by  the  newly- 
organized  Pineapple  Producers’  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion,  Ltd.,  appears  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post,  nationally  circulated  magazine. 

The  advertisement,  stressing  the  nutritional  benefits 
derived  from  the  use  of  canned  pineapple  at  least  once 
a  day,  is  the  first  under  the  $1,000,000  advertising 
campaign  backed  by  the  pineapple  growers. 

The  appeal  of  canned  pineapple  on  authorized 
grounds  in  addition  to  its  great  popularity  with  the 
consuming  public  due  to  its  pleasing  favor  will  aid  in 
spreading  the  popularity  of  this  item,  distributors  de¬ 
clared  in  reporting  that  the  advertising  campaign  will 
be  backed  up  by  sales  pushing  this  product  in  many 
retail  outlets  throughout  the  country. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  ‘‘The  Canning  Trade” 

Attention  on  Wisconsin  Canners’  Meeting — ^The  Hardships  of 
Those  Pea  Canners — ^Two  Conventions  Disrupt  This  Week’s 
Business  —  Getting  Options  on  Tomatoes  —  Corn  Bargains 
Grabbed  Up — Prices  on  New  Packed  California  Spinach — 
Brokers  on  Relief  Committee. 

Chicago,  November  17,  1932. 

HERE  DO  WE  GO  FROM  HERE— That  old 
expression  gleaned  from  our  Dough  Boys’  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  Great  War  typifies  what  was 
uppermost  in  every  canner’s  mind  at  the  convention  of 
the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association,  held  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  of  this  week  at  Milwaukee.  The  Wisconsin 
pea  canner  is  confusion  all  confounded.  He  doesn’t 
know  which  way  to  turn.  Here  is  what  he  is  up  against 
in  a  general  way : 

1.  Two  years  of  a  crop  loss  in  addition  to  a  market 
loss. 

2.  Formerly  a  wide  spread  prevailed  between  stand¬ 
ard  large  siftings  and  fancy  small  siftings.  That 
spread  has  narrowed.  Today  the  peas  he  has  to  sell 
are  mostly  in  the  extra  standard  and  fancy  small  sift¬ 
ings  on  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  any  worth¬ 
while  premium  over  the  price  at  which  standard  large 
siftings  command. 

3.  Each  year  Aphis  seems  to  become  a  more  stubborn 
and  greater  hazard,  and  with  the  experience  of  the 
past  two  seasons,  there  is  a  natural  reluctance  to  plant 
high  priced  pea  seed  in  1933. 

4.  The  Wisconsin  pea  canner  has  absorbed  a  crop 
loss  with  his  grower  which  he  simply  cannot  continue 
to  do. 


The  above  seems  to  be  a  cross-section  viewpoint  of 
quite  a  number  of  canners  that  your  correspondent 
interviewed  at  the  convention.  One  prominent  author¬ 
ity  was  most  positive  in  his  statements  which  were 
something  like  the  following: 

“What  the  Wisconsin  pea  canning  industry  needs 
(and  what  every  other  branch  of  the  industry  needs) 
is  appreciation  of  each  group  that  unintelligent  war¬ 
fare  is  not  only  against  the  best  interests  of  that  group 
but  a  menace  as  well  to  all.  Much  could  be  written 
upon  this  subject;  volumes  could  be  broadcasted,  but 
after  all  is  said  and  done  the  answer  in  plain  English 
is — better  intelligence  in  business. 

GENERAL  MARKET — With  quite  a  number  of  the 
Chicago  brokerage  fraternity  attending  the  two  State 
conventions  this  week,  Milwaukee  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  and  Indianapolis  Thursday  and  Friday, 
some  of  the  usual  haunts  seemed  deserted.  There  was 
little  change,  however,  in  canned  foods.  Prices  are 
holding  up  and  since  the  election,  there  has  been  some 
real  buying.  This  is  most  noticeable  in  tomatoes,  corn, 
and  California  fruits. 

TOMATOES — The  general  market  is  unchanged. 
As  reported  a  week  ago,  options  are  being  secured  on 
No.  2  tin  tomatoes.  For  the  past  year  or  more.  No. 
21/2  tins  have  been  used  in  the  county  food  boxes,  but 
for  the  quarter  of  December,  January  and  February, 
No.  2  tins  will  prevail.  Options  have  been  obtained 
on  the  basis  of  621/2C  delivered,  with  the  major  portion 
of  them  at  60c  f.  o.  b.  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Illinois  can¬ 
neries.  There  seems  to  be  quite  a  “scrap”  on  between 
such  houses  as  Sprague,  Warner  &  Company;  Steele 
Wedeles  Company;  National  Tea  Company,  and  John 
Sexton  &  Company  for  this  county  business  for  those 
three  months. 

CORN — A  few  small  lots  of  No.  2  tin  standard 
evergreen  and  standard  narrow  grain  have  come  to 
life  at  55c  f.  0.  b.  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Iowa  points.  Such 
lots  have  been  quickly  snapped  up.  In  addition  some 
little  business  has  been  recorded  too  on  No.  2  tin 
extra  standard  country  gentleman  at  60c  f.  o.  b.  mid¬ 
dle  Western  cannery  points.  All  kinds  of  fancy  corn, 
as  well  as  No.  1  tins  and  No.  10  tins  of  various  grades 
and  varieties,  are  “dead.” 

SPINACH — New  pack  California  spinach  for  de¬ 
livery  during  February  next  has  been  offered  in  this 
market  during  the  past  week  at  prices  ranging  as 
follows : 

No.  1  tall  fancy,  80c  to  871/2^;  No.  2  tall  fancy,  95c 
to  $1.05;  No.  21/2  fancy,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  No.  10  fancy, 
$3.75  to  $4,  f.  o.  b.  coast.  It  is  understood  that  some 
California  interests  are  willing  to  enter  business  on  the 
basis  of  February  shipment  or — No  Sale. 

BEER — ^Will  the  grocery  trade  be  the  means  of 
distributing  bottled  beer  when  it  becomes  legalized? 
That  question  has  been  discussed  in  various  sections  of 
our  market  during  the  past  ten  days.  Some  of  our 
better  cash  and  carry  jobbers  have  expressed  them¬ 
selves  favorably,  and  as  many  wholesale  grocers  are 
now  handling  near-beers  and  other  beverages,  why 
not — ^the  real  article? 
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EMERGENCY  RELIEF  —  Vice-President  Mass- 
mann  of  the  National  Tea  Company  was  named  general 
chairman  of  the  Food  Trade  Drive  for  emergency  re¬ 
lief  funds.  He  has  appointed  the  following  well  known 
brokers  as  the  committee  to  handle  that  division  of 
the  food  trade: 

George  B.  Calkins  of  Calkins  &  Company,  Stanley 
Remus  of  S.  J.  Remus  &  Company,  Louis  Hilfer  of 
The  Louis  Hilfer  Company,  Harry  L.  Proctor  of  Paul 
Paver  &  Associates,  James  Murphy  of  Meinrath  Brok¬ 
erage  Company,  John  Maloney  of  J.  J.  Maloney  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Dan  Strassheim  of  D.  Strassheim  Company, 
Charles  Sutthen  of  C.  J.  Sutthen  &  Company. 

^  s 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Election  Has  Psychological  Effect  on  Business — ^This  Section 
Should  Receive  More  Appropriation  for  Its  Fisheries  Research 
Work — Cold  Weather  Brings  Demand  for  Oysters. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  November  17,  1932. 

SHRIMP — Election  is  over  and  the  big  national  up¬ 
roar  which  has  had  the  country  stirred  up  for 
some  time  is  settled  for  the  next  four  years  to 
come. 

Whether  President-elect  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  will 
get  us  a  better  price  for  shrimp,  a  better  price  for 
cotton  or  a  better  price  for  wheat,  is  problematic,  but 
one  thing  sure  is  that  we  are  going  to  get  a  change  in 
administration  and  policies,  which  the  masses  have 
been  clamoring  for  and  that’s  what  they  voted  for 
mostly. 

The  Democrats  are  in  power  and  we’re  going  to  get 
changes  right  and  left.  Some  of  the  changes  are  bound 
to  be  beneficial,  while  others  may  not,  but  the  country 
as  a  whole  welcomes  the  change  and  it’s  having  a 
psychological  effect  on  business  if  nothing  else. 

Some  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  because  they 
wanted  the  country  “wet” ;  others  because  they  wanted 
the  tariff  modified  and  still  others  because  they  wanted 
the  curtailment  of  Government  expenses  and  if  these 
changes  bring  about  the  expected  results,  we  are  all 
set  for  an  era  of  prosperity  and  right  now  we’re  going 
through  an  era  of  good  feeling  over  the  Democratic 
victory. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  era  of  good  times  will  material¬ 
ize  and  certainly  it  will  not  be  retarded  by  the  change 
of  administration. 

The  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  is  moving  along 
just  the  same  after  the  election  as  it  did  before  and 
with  a  Democratic  administration,  this  section  should 
receive  more  appropriation  for  research  of  the  fisheries 
in  the  Gulf  States,  which  has  been  sadly  neglected. 
Other  sections  have  received  more  than  their  share  of 
these  appropriations  and  it  is  about  time  that  we 
should  be  getting  some  recognition  from  the  federal 
government  and  our  needs  be  looked  after  and  admin¬ 
istered. 


The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  90c  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  medium  and  $1  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

OYSTERS — The  oyster  dealers  have  already  felt 
the  good  results  from  the  Democratic  victory,  because 
the  weather  turned  cold  and  the  demand  for  oysters 
took  a  spurt  since  the  election.  A  break  which  the 
industry  needed  very  badly,  as  the  “Indian  Summer” 
weather  was  about  to  put  the  raw  oyster  shippers  out 
of  business. 

What  a  difference  it  does  make  for  the  oyster  busi¬ 
ness  when  the  weather  turns  cold.  Some  how  or  other, 
folks  just  get  oyster  hungry  when  the  weather  is  cold 
and  certainly  there  is  nothing  better  and  healthier  to 
eat  than  oysters.  They’re  easy  to  prepare  and  at  the 
present  price  of  the  bivalves  and  their  food  value  taken 
into  consideration,  it  is  quite  an  economical  food. 

Some  years  ago,  the  country  was  flooded  with  litera¬ 
ture  promoting  a  strict  vegetable  diet  as  a  means  of 
health,  but  in  late  years  the  doctors  have  shown  the 
folly  of  such  theory  and  recommended  a  balanced  diet, 
including  meats,  sea  foods  and  poultry  as  essential  to 
good  health,  because  the  three  last  mentioned  articles 
of  food  contain  certain  vitamin  and  protein  which  the 
body  requires  that  the  vegetable  kind  is  a  mighty  poor 
substitute  for,  hence  the  doctors  recommend  a  mixed 
diet. 

In  other  words,  the  human  being  is  omniverous  by 
nature  and  for  best  results,  he  should  follow  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  Mother  Nature  and  eat  meats,  sea  foods, 
poultry,  vegetables  and  fruits. 

This  being  the  case,  it  will  be  seen  that  strict  vege¬ 
table  diet  is  unnatural  and  is  just  as  harmful  to  a 
well  person  as  a  meat  diet. 

The  fact  that  beef  hearts  and  livers  are  prescribed 
to  anaemic  persons  and  blue  fish  and  other  sea  foods 
to  persons  suffering  from  goiter  is  proof  conclusive 
that  meats  and  sea  foods  should  form  a  part  of  the 
human  diet.  Canned  sea  foods  furnish  the  housewife 
a  very  convenient,  as  well  as  inexpensive  and  palatable 
form  of  foods  for  balancing  the  daily  meal. 

The  price  of  spot  cove  oysters  is  70c  per  dozen  for 
5-ounce  cans  and  $1.40  per  dozen  for  10-ounce  cans, 
f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Heavy  Exports  of  Fruits — Getting  Ahead  of  New  Tariffs — 
Prices  Holding  Well  —  Small  Winter  Spinach  Pack  —  Still 
Working  on  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Deal — Notes. 

San  Francisco,  November  17,  1932. 

EAVY  FOREIGN  SHIPMENTS— For  some  time 
past  California  canners  have  been  commenting 
quite  enthusiastically  on  the  heavy  sales  of 
fruits  made  early  in  the  season,  particularly  in  August 
and  September,  when  the  canning  season  was  at  its 
height.  They  have  been  telling  right  along  that  much 
of  this  business  was  for  foreign  account,  but  it  has 
been  only  within  the  last  few  days  that  definite  figures 
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have  been  released  showing  just  how  much  canned 
fruit  actually  has  been  exported.  The  available  figures 
are  for  the  month  of  September,  those  for  October  not 
having  been  released  by  the  Federal  Government  as 
yet,  but  the  September  record  bears  out  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  trade.  Exports  of  canned  fruits  for  the  month 
from  San  Francisco  proved  of  record  breaking  propor¬ 
tions,  totaling  more  than  52,000,000  pounds,  valued  at 
$3,501,446.  The  next  best  month  was  October,  1928, 
when  about  30,000,000  pounds  went  abroad.  The  best 
previous  September  shipments  were  1929,  when  they 
reached  25,000,000  pounds.  Exports  in  August  were 
valued  at  $1,513,883.  Los  Angeles  exports  of  canned 
fruits  increased  over  last  year  and  last  month,  but 
failed  to  make  any  important  part  of  the  State’s  ex¬ 
ports,  the  value  of  the  September  shipments  being 
placed  at  $26,526. 

The  volume  of  canned  peach  shipments  in  Septem¬ 
ber  virtually  quadrupled  over  those  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  month  of  last  year,  totaling  24,770,000  pounds,  as 
compared  with  6,278,000  pounds.  At  the  same  time 
the  value  rose  to  $1,372,000  from  $414,000.  Great 
Britain  took  the  lion’s  share  of  fruit  exports.  For 
example,  out  of  the  24,770,000  pounds  of  canned 
peaches,  24,163,000  pounds  went  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  out  of  12,422,000  pounds  of  canned  pears, 
this  country  took  12,288,000  pounds.  Canned  fruits 
for  salad  made  a  very  creditable  showing,  with 
7,758,000  pounds,  or  more  than  double  the  quantity 
shipped  during  September,  1931.  The  value  was  placed 
at  $773,172,  as  against  $355,216  last  year. 

Exports  from  the  port  of  San  Francisco  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  the  year  total  152,861,000  pounds, 
against  121,574,000  pounds  last  year.  The  valuation, 
however,  is  but  $10,954,109,  as  against  $11,626,268  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  1931.  Los  Angeles  canned 
fruit  exports  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  are 
valued  at  $247,191,  as  compared  with  $191,727  last 
year. 

While  on  the  surface  the  situation  is  very  pleasing, 
and  California  has  been  relieved  of  a  surplus  that 
might  otherwise  have  proved  burdensome,  there  is  a 
fly  in  the  ointment  and  that  fly  is  the  tariff,  about 
which  so  much  has  been  heard  in  recent  weeks.  The 
rush  to  get  California  canned  fruits  into  England 
before  its  new  tariffs  are  increased  by  fifty  per  cent 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  September  showing. 
Some  of  our  political  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence  credit  the  great  increase  in  business  to  the  lim¬ 
ited  pack  made  in  California,  the  extensive  advertising 
of  California  canned  fruits  being  done  in  England  and 
the  low  stocks  abroad.  So  may  it  be,  as  our  mother-in- 
law  says  when  she  is  not  convinced. 

The  new  English  tariff  is  the  result  of  the  Ottawa 
conference,  and  this  conference  came  as  a  result  of 
Canada’s  resentment  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff 
measure.  Incidentally,  those  for  whom  the  tariff 
measure  was  named  are  Western  men.  One  was  cast 
aside  at  the  primaries  a  few  months  ago  and  the  other 
met  a  similar  fate  in  the  recent  election. 

It  is  understood  that  October  shipments  suffered 
quite  a  setback  from  those  of  September,  although 


they  will  doubtless  prove  heavy,  since  application  for 
the  increased  English  tariff  has  been  postponed.  Once 
this  tariff  is  in  effect  English  imports  will  doubtless 
decline,  as  some  California  canners  point  out,  and  this 
State  will  lose  much  of  the  business  of  her  best  foreign 
customer.  There  are  those  in  the  trade,  however,  who 
minimize  the  effect  of  the  tariff  and  who  contend  that 
California  fruits  will  continue  to  sell  on  their  merits 
and  that  any  falling  off  in  demand  will  be  slight.  They 
hold,  for  instance,  that  if  import  charges  amount  to 
15  per  cent  of  the  value  of  canned  foods,  a  reduction 
of  15  per  cent  may  be  expected,  with  this  reduction 
having  a  chance  to  be  wiped  out  with  an  improvement 
in  the  financial  situation  abroad. 

MARKET — Prices  in  canned  food  lines  remain 
largely  without  change,  although  some  packers  seem 
disposed  to  hold  fruits  for  salad  a  little  more  firmly. 
As  has  been  true  in  so  many  lines  of  late  the  advance 
has  been  confined  to  minimum  quotations,  prices  on 
well  established  brands  remaining  unchanged.  No.  2i/i 
choice  is  now  held  firmly  at  $2,  with  the  fancy  grade 
at  $2.25.  It  might  be  possible  to  pick  up  some  small 
lots  of  the  latter  at  $2.15.  In  general,  choice  is  held 
more  firmly  than  is  fancy. 

SPINACH — Considerable  interest  is  being  shown 
by  the  trade  in  the  announcement  that  a  small  winter 
pack  of  spinach  will  be  made  and  inquiries  are  being 
received  as  to  when  the  new  pack  will  be  available. 
Much  depends  on  the  growing  season,  but  it  is  likely 
that  this  will  be  ready  for  shipment  some  time  in 
January.  The  new  pack  is  being  quoted  well  below  spot 
goods,  with  No.  21/2  offered  at  $1.15  and  No.  10  at 
$3.75.  Minimum  quotations  on  spot  spring  pack  are 
$1.30  and  $4,  respectively,  with  most  holdings  sub¬ 
stantially  higher. 

PINEAPPLE — Full  details  of  the  plans  of  the 
Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  for  its  reorgani¬ 
zation,  together  with  a  statement  showing  the  fiscal 
position  as  of  September  30,  1932,  will  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  stockholders  at  an  early  date,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  executives  of  the  packing  concern  who 
arrived  at  San  Francisco  from  Honolulu  a  few  days 
ago.  Those  who  made  the  trip  for  a  series  of  confer¬ 
ences  on  the  mainland  are:  Atherton  Richards,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager;  Deane  W.  Mallott, 
vice-president  and  treasurer ;  A.  G.  Budge,  vice- 
president  and  director,  and  Lester  McCoy,  director. 
While  declining  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  company, 
it  was  indicated  that  the  entire  issue  of  new  preferred 
stock  will  be  underwritten  by  Castle  &  Cooke  and  will 
be  offered  to  present  stockholders  on  the  basis  of  one 
new  share  for  each  ten  held  and  that  no  change  will 
be  made  in  the  status  of  the  $5,000,000  issue  of  de¬ 
bentures.  A  meeting  of  stockholders  to  ratify  the 
proposed  reorganization  will  be  called  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  J.  Howard  Worrall,  assistant  secretary, 
and  Simes  T.  Hoyt,  consulting  engineer  of  the 
Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  have  resigned  to 
accept  positions  with  Castle  &  Cooke,  newly  appointed 
agents  for  the  company.  General  manager  Atherton 
Richards  declared  that  it  would  be  the  plan  of  the 
company  to  reduce  production  costs  to  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  level. 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

are  Doing 

STATISTICAL  POSITION  OF  CANNING  INDUSTRY  The  reductions,  offered  in  an  attempt  to  recover  some  of  the 


STRONG  WITH  SMALL  PACKS  AND  DECLINING 
STOCKS  AIDING  PACKERS,  HUFFMAN  HOLDS 

HE  greatly  curtailed  operating  schedules  observed  in  the 
food-canning  industry  during  1931  and  1932  with  the  result¬ 
ant  comparatively  low  stocks  on  hand  to  meet  consumer  demand 
during  the  next  six  months  has  placed  the  canning  industry  in 
a  strong  statistical  position,  according  to  O,  C.  Huffman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Continental  Can  Company,  in  a  recent  statement. 

Mr.  Huffman,  calling  attention  to  statistics  just  released  by 
the  National  Canners  Association,  pointed  out  that  indications 
are  that  the  supply  of  one  or  more  classes  of  canned  foods  will 
be  exhausted  before  the  1933  packing  season  is  on  hand.  In 
canned  peas,  he  pointed  out,  crop  failures  this  year  throughout 
the  major  pea-packing  sections  cut  down  the  1932  pack  to  ap- 
pi-oximately  10,000,000  cases,  which,  with  the  estimated  carry¬ 
over  of  3,000,000  cases,  placed  total  stocks  at  about  13,000,000 
cases,  compared  with  an  average  yearly  consumption  of  from 
14,000,000  to  15,000,000  cases  of  this  item. 

Compared  with  previous  years,  the  corn  pack  will  also  be 
greatly  under  its  normal  total,  he  continued.  Based  on  figures 
for  141  canneries,  stocks  of  canned  corn  (sold  and  unsold)  on 
October  1,  last,  were  24  per  cent  under  the  total  on  the  like  1931 
date,  totalling  8,865,633  cases,  against  11,644,872  cases. 

Quarterly  statistics  released  by  the  Foodstuffs’  Division  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  disclosed  dis¬ 
tributors’  stocks  of  the  seven  principal  canned  food  packs  were 
7.6  per  cent  lower  than  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago,  he  pointed 
out. 

Production  in  practically  all  lines  of  canned  foods  was  cur¬ 
tailed  below  the  average  consumption  figure  this  year,  Mr. 
Huffman  declared.  The  1932  pack  of  tomatoes  is  estimated  at 
11,000,000  cases,  he  pointed. out.  compared  with  the  average  con¬ 
sumption,  during  the  ten-year  period  ended  December  31,  1929, 
of  13,000,000  cases  of  tomatoes.  In  1931  and  1932,  he  added,  the 
consumption  of  canned  corn  has  totalled  approximately 
14,000,000  cases  annually,  whereas  the  1932  pack  is  but 
9,000,000  cases. 

Canned  fruit  stocks  as  of  October  1,  last,  were  off  35  per 
cent  for  pears  and  32  per  cent  for  peaches,  as  compared  with 
the  totals  on  the  corresponding  date  last  year  for  these  two 
items.  Tornatoes  showed  a  decline  of  more  than  50  per  cent 
while  canning  of  peas  has  shown  a  steady  drop  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  depression,  totalling  22,035,212  cases  in  1930,  12,972,467 
cases  in  1931  and  10,117,784  in  the  current  year. 

“Improvement  in  the  statistical  position  of  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  extent  to  which  inventories  have  been  generally 
reduced  in  other  lines  of  industry,’’  Mr.  Huffman  concluded, 
“make  me  confident  in  the  future  of  the  can  making  industry.’’ 

TRANSCONTINENTAL  RAILROADS  WIN  RIGHT  TO 
LOWER  SHIPPING  RATES  ON  CANNED  FOODS 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  last  week  handed  down 
a  decision  allowing  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  other 
transcontinental  lines  to  post  substantial  reductions  in  the  car¬ 
load  rates  on  canned  foods  shipped  from  California,  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Idaho  to  destinations  in  the  territory  between 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


traffic  lost  by  the  rail  carriers  to  intercoastal  steamship  lines 
operating  through  the  Panama  Canal,  will  bring  the  present 
rates  of  $1.05  per  100  pounds  on  minimum  shipments  of  50,000 
pounds  and  $1.28  on  40,000  pounds  minimum  to  90  cents  and 
$1.05,  respectively. 

The  roads  will  lose  approximately  $660,000  annually  through 
the  reductions,  it  was  estimated,  although  this  would  be  offset 
by  the  recovery  of  66,000  tons  of  the  lost  traffic.  The  decision 
followed  the  suspension  of  the  original  proposal  and  the  investi¬ 
gation  as  to  the  justification  for  the  reduction. 

A  dissenting  opinion  was  filed  by  Commissioner  Eastman  who 
contended  that  the  new  rates  would  afford  a  lower  rate  on  traffic 
moving  from  the  Pacific  Coast  than  applies  to  similar  freight 
moved  from  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports.  He  added  that  the  rates 
were  of  “very  dubious  wisdom’’  since  they  will  mean  loss  instead 
of  gain  unless  they  result  in  diverting  from  the  canal  lines  to 
the  rail  lines  much  the  larger  part  of  the  traffic  now  moving 
through  the  canals  to  destinations  in  the  affected  territory. 

Commissioner  Lewis  in  a  concurring  expression  held  that  the 
commission  should  not  interfere  with  managerial  discretion  un¬ 
less  there  is  a  clearer  showing  than  is  afforded  in  the  instant 
case  that  the  proposed  rates  would  be  in  violation  of  some  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Transportation  Act. 

HAWAIIAN  PINEAPPLE  PLAN  APPROVED  BY  DIRECTORS 

The  agreement  whereby  the  Waialua  Agricultural  Company 
and  Castle  &  Cooke,  Ltd.,  underwrite  the  sale  of  75,000  sales  of 
preferred  stock  of  $20  par  value  as  part  of  the  capital  structure 
of  the  new  corporation  which  will  take  over  the  business  of  the 
Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  has  been  approved  by 
Hawaiian  Pineapple  and  Castle  &  Cooke  directors,  dispatches 
from  Honolulu  report. 

Waialua,  which  owns  one-third  of  the  stock  of  the  Hawaiian 
Pineapple  Company,  will  subscribe  for  25,000  shares  of  the 
new  preferred  stock  which  Waialua  and  Castle  &  Cooke  each 
will  purchase  one-half  of  the  remaining  50,000  shares  that  are 
not  subscribed  for  by  stockholders  other  than  themselves. 

The  new  preferred  stock  will  be  offered  to  shareholders  of  the 
present  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company  on  the  basis  of  one  new 
share  for  ten  held. 

CHESTER  CALLS  ON  NATION  TO  SUPPORT  NEW 
ADMINISTRATION  IN  NATION-WIDE  RADIO 
BROADCAST 

With  the  election  over  and  the  political  course  of  the  nation 
charted  for  the  next  four  years  by  a  vast  majority,  all  citizens, 
irrespective  of  party,  should  bury  their  partisanship  and  work 
shoulder  to  shoulder  to  aid  the  work  of  the  new  administration. 
C.  M.  Chester,  president  of  the  General  Foods  Corporation  said 
in  a  recent  nation-wide  radio  broadcast  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Legion’s  Trade  Revival  Campaign. 

By  this  attitude,  he  continued,  “we  can  best  exemplify  those 
attributes  of  courage  and  intelligence  which  are  inherent  in  the 
American  people.”  A  national  stock  taking,  both  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  themselves,  Mr.  Chester  contended,  is  needed  to  dis¬ 
sipate  baseless  fear  and  timidity  which  have  been  delaying  the 
program  of  trade  revival. 
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In  holding  that  the  American  people  will  emerge  from  the 
current  depression  stronger  than  ever,  he  pointed  to  the  energy 
and  efficiency  of  the  average  American  worker  and  then  re¬ 
viewed  briefly  the  enormous  material  resources  of  the  country, 
“The  Americans  of  1932,”  he  continued,  “are  considerably 
stronger  than  during  the  World  War.  There  has  been  a  lapse  of  ' 
15  years  since  1917,  and  almost  an  entire  new  generation  has 
grown  up  during  that  time.  Fifteen  years  have  done  much  to 
weld  our  many  nationalities  together  into  a  stronger  group. 

“The  public  schools,  the  press,  the  pulpit,  the  radio  and  our 
great  systems  of  transportation  and  industry  have  helped  to 
create  this  new  amalgamated  race. 

“Let  us  take  inventory  of  our  material  resources:  The  United 
States  has  within  its  borders  only  one-sixteenth  of  the  world’s 
people  and  one-eighteenth  of  the  land.  This  comparatively  small 
group  normally  can  and  does  produce  over  half  of  all  of  the 
world’s  iron  and  steel.  It  can  produce  more  than  one-half  of  the 
world’s  petroleum  and  petroleum  products.” 

America  has  within  its  vaults  much  more  gold  than  any  other 
nation  in  the  world,  Mr.  Chester  declared  in  pointing  out  that 
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there  are  few,  if  any  nations  with  such  sound  currency  and 
credit  as  prevails  in  this  country. 

“Through  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “there  is  a  fund  of  approximately  three  billion  dollars 
available  for  loans  which  represents  a  borrowing  power,  or 
credit  resources,  of  more  than  twenty  billions,  which  was  enough 
to  finance  us  in  the  World  War.  Surely  this  is  enough  to  help 
finance  a  business  recovery,  provided  a  sound  program  is 
followed. 

“The  United  States  normally  produces  over  thirteen  billion 
cubic  feet  of  lumber,  representing  over  half  of  the  world’s 
supply.  There  are  over  85  million  miles  of  telephone  and  tele¬ 
graph  wire  in  the  forty-eight  states,  or  over  half  of  the  world’s 
total.  And  about  a  third  of  all  of  the  world’s  railroad  facilities 
are  within  these  borders. 

“An  inspiring  fact  is  the  growth  of  scientific  research.  We 
have  taken  a  leading  part  in  this  field.  Ten  years  ago,  there 
were  300  large  commercial  laboratories  in  the  United  States. 
Today  there  are  1,500.” 

Mr.  Chester  struck  an  optimistic  note,  holding  that  these  com¬ 
mercial  laboratories,  which  develop  new  products,  new  ideas  and 
new  markets  should  result  in  a  whole  series  of  new  industries, 
creating  more  wealth  and  more  employment. 

“If  we  would  all  take  stock  of  ourselves,  of  what  we  could  do 
if  we  used  the  energy  and  resourcefulness  that  lie  within  us,  we 
might  find  new  hope  and  get  better  results.  If  we  would  review 
the  resources  of  America,  which  for  the  most  part,  have 
scarcely  been  scratched,  I  am  sure  that  the  program  of  trade 
revival  would  be  made  easier.” 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chester  declared,  that  although  no  man 
knows  for  certain  when  real  recovery  will  arrive,  everyone 
knows  that  it  will  come.  Recovery  can  be  delayed  by  fear  and 
ignorance,  he  contended,  while  it  can  be  speeded  by  courage  and 
intelligence. 

WEST  COAST  NOTES 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
ruled  that  the  proposal  to  reduce  railroad  rates  on 
canned  foods  in  carload  lots  from  Sacramento  to  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  is  unjustifiable.  In  August  of  the 
present  year  railroads  filed  a  proposal  to  reduce  the 
present  rate  of  12  cents  per  hundred  pounds  to  10 
cents.  The  proposal  was  protested  by  water  carriers. 

The  Royal  Packing  Company  has  enlarged  its  plant 
at  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  has  installed  equipment 
which  will  increase  the  capacity  about  40  per  cent. 
The  plant  is  now  operating  on  pimientos  and  other 
members  of  the  pepper  family. 

A.  M.  Miller,  representing  the  Geneva  Preserving 
Company,  of  New  York  State,  who  has  been  visiting 
the  trade  in  California,  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
death  recently  when  his  car  overturned  on  a  mountain 
road  near  Mount  Shasta. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fi(?ures  corrected  by  these  Brokers :  tThomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co..  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  *‘N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 


White  Mammoth,  No.  2%. 
Peeled.  No.  2% . 


Peeled,  No.  2%.. 


meoium,  xno.  . ....... 

Green  Mammoth.  No.  2 .  2.80 

Medium.  No.  2 .  2.30 

Lar.cre,  No.  2 .  2.55 


Tips.  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 


2.46 


2.45 

8.16 

2.36 

2.75 

2.75 

2.75 

2.30 

2.16 

2.40 

2.05 


BAKED  BEANS* 

16  oz . 

No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 


.42%. 

.85 

2.76  . 


BEANS* 

Strinpless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 


.62%  .65 
2.76  3.00 

. 95 

.65  . 


.70 

2.75 


LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . - . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . — . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 


1.26  1.30 

7.00  6.55 

1.00  1.06 

6.25  5.26 
.76  .90 

3.75  . 

.60  .65 

3.25  3.60 

.47% . 


BEETS* 

Baby.  No.  2. . . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

Whole.  No.  3 - 

Whole.  No.  10 . 

Cut.  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Diced,  No.  10....»..-..»-... 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2. 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2. 
Diced,  No.  10 . 


1.40  _ 

1.30  . 

1.10  - 

3.10  3.76 

.75  .85 

2.76  . 

8.76  - 


.70 

3.50 

.70 

3.60 


CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra-  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard.  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard.  No.  10 . .« 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 


.95 


.90  . 

.80  . 

.75  . 

*"76 

.65  - 

.60  .60 
3.60  4.00 


.76 


.70 

.90 
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SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  .......  ~-.... 

No.  2%  . 70  .76 

No.  3  . 86  . 

No.  10  .  2.40  2.66 

SPINACH* 

Standard.  No.  2 . 76  .85 

No.  2%  .  1.10  . 

No.  3  .  1.20  1.20 

No.  10  .  3.40  3.50 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.15 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.75 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Com,  FVeeh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  (Tom,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory.... 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10 .  2.60 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  .  1.06 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.00 

No.  10  .  3.00 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.00 

Standard.  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  .  2.B0 

F.  O.  B.  County .  2.40 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 37%  .40 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  2.76  2.25 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 35  . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.50  . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 40  . 


•  f  o 
.82% 

.90 

.85 

2.60 

2.85 

.60 

.45 

Tb6 

.76 

.70 

1.06 

1.00 

3.00 

3.00 

.35 

.371 

.36 

.67% 

.60 

.62% 

.85 

.85 

.82%, 

2.60  * 

2.40 

3.06 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . . . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 


3.00 

’8.'60 


APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.15  1.15 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.30  1.30 

Fancy,  No.  2% . .  ......~ 

BLACKBERRIES* 


HOMINY* 


Standard  Split,  No.  3 .  1.00 

Split,  Np.  10 .  8.00 


MIXED  VEGETABLES* 


Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water .  8.76 

No.  2,  Preserved .  ....... 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . . . . 


Standard,  No.  2 . 70 

No.  10  .  4.00 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 90 

No.  10  .  4.50 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 85 

No.  10  . 


PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 


No.  1  Petit  Pois . .  . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.70 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s .  1.50 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s .  1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s .  1.35 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s .  1.10 

No.  1  !^rly  June,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.25  1.50 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.10  1.25 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 92%  1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 90  1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  5.75  6.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  5.25  5.50 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  4.76  5.26 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 80  .90 

No.  3  . 90  1.00 

No.  10  _  2.76  3.00 


BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 .  1.35 

No.  10  _  6.60  4.76 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2.................. .  .......  ....... 

Fxtra  Preserv^.  No.  2 . . 

N.  Y.  Fancy,  Red  Pitted,  No.  10....  5.60  ........ 

California  Standard,  2% .  1.76 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.00 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.10 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . _.....  ........ 

No.  10  . . . .  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 


8  oz . 57% . 

No.  2  . 1.10  1.35 

No.  5  .  3.30  . 

No.  1  Juice . 52% . 

No.  2  Juice . 75  . 

No.  5  Juice .  2.85  . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup..  .90  . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2% . 

Fancy  . 1.90 

Choice  .  1.70 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.76 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 
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PEACHES* 


California  Standard.  No.  2V>  Y.  C.  1.12%  1.20 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.30  1.35 

Kancv  No.  Y.  C . . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 80  . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pi»’s.  Unppoled.  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  3.36  . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  1.60  1.60 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% .  1.62%  1.46 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  1.30 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.06 

Shredded.  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crashed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  4.00  4.25 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Water,  No.  2 . - 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black.  Syrup.  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 


Preserved,  No.  1 . 70  . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 1.60  . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 80  . 

Elxtra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.76  . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . . .  6.00  ........ 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.60  2.60 

No.  lOs  .  9.50  8.00 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


No.  2,  17-oz.  cans . 

1-lb.  cans  . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans .  1.10  . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . . .  4.00 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  2.00 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  1.26 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz. . 

6  oz . .90  1.00 

8  oz . 

10  oz .  1.80  2.00 

Selects,  6  oz . . . 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.65  1.55 

Flat,  No.  % .  1.35  . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 95  . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  % . 70  .60 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 90  .95 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  2.36  2.85 

Flat.  No.  % - .76  . 

Chums,  Tall  . 82%.  .82Vi 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . . .  1.22%  1.36 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.10  1.00 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . . .  1.10  1.10 

SARDINESS  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil.  keyless .  12.50 

%  Oil,  keys .  'i'3.15 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  *3.50 

%  Oil,  carton  . 


Mustard,  Keyless  .  *2.75 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’8 .  3.10  *8.05 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 

White,  %8  .  7.30  . 

White,  Is  .  13.66  . 

Blue  Fin,  %s . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . . . 

Striped,  %8  .  3.36  . 

Striped,  %j8  .  6.16  6.25 

Striped,  la  .  9.20  . 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy . . .  4.66  . . 

Yellows,  %8,  Fancy.............................  7.30  ........ 

Yellow,  la  ......... _ ... _ ..........  13.66  ...... 


November  21, 1932 


THE  CAN  N  I  NC  TRADE 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-— 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS— Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Bound  in  Leatlierette. 
Stamped  in  Gold 
Size  6*  x;9' 

386  paces. 


Price 

$10.00 

Postace 

Prepaid. 


Ciitcftf 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Published  Br 

The 

Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Publisher  of  the 
Industry's  Literature 


A  Hybrid  Line  of 

StowelPs  Evergreen  Sweet  Corn 

Proven  by  Tri-State  Canners 


Asgrow  No.  14  x  Asgrow  No.  S 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


WE  RECOMMEND  THIS  HYBRID  FOR— 

Its  dependability  in  Cropping. 

Its  uniformity  in  maturity. 

Its  increase  of  cases  per  ton  of  ears. 


ASGROW  stocks 

are  well 
bred 


We  Solicit  Your  Orders  For  1933  Planting. 


